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During the past seven years there has been a substantial in- 
crease in the number and amount of Equitable death claims 


settled on an Income instead of on a Single Cash Sum basis. 


In 1929, only 10° of the Equitable’s total Ordinary death 
claim disbursements represented Income and Installment pay- 


ments, 


In 1935, over 34°o of the $54,426,000 Ordinary death claims 
incurred by the Equitable was, by stipulation of the insured 
or the request of the beneficiary, made payable under sup- 
plementary contracts involving either a Life Income, an In- 


terest Income, or a Fixed Installment settlement. 


This large increase in Income settlements is due largely to 
the educational activities of both Home Office and Agency 
Forces in acquainting policyholders and beneficiaries with 
this service. Concurrently with the depression of recent years 
a desire to obtain the best income consistent with safety has 
developed, and has undoubtedly contributed in some measure 


to the growth in supplementary contract settlements. 


While certain types of policies—such as business insurance 
contracts and mortgage redemption policies—should be made 
payable in a single sum, policies that are taken for purposes 
of family protection may well, in the vast majority of cases, 
It is gratifying to 


be settled on some form of income basis. 


note the definite trend in this direction. 
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Headliners of the National 
Association of Life 
Underwriters 





Left— 


Lester O. Schriver, 
President of the 
Association 


Right— 


Roger B. Hull, Man- 
aging Director and 
General Counsel 




















Left- = 


Theodore M. Riehle, 
Immediate Past Pres- 
ident 





Right— 


Alexander E. Patter- 
son, Vice-President 























Term Insurance 


for Added Coverage 


New 15- and 20-Year Term 
Policies with Accidental 
Death and Premium Waiver 
benefits, together with attrac- 
tive Settlement Options, have 
been added to the line of 5- 
and 10-Year Terms issued by 
Security Mutual Life. 

Ask any Security Mutual 
Life general agent for rates 
and special bulletins. 


Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Qompany 


BINGHAMTON, NLY. 








MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1935 $790,656.69 
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OUR LEADERS 


. Low Cost Preferred Risk 
Ordinary Life—Family Income 
—Adjustment 


. Retirement Income Endow- 
ments Income @ 55, 60, 65 or 70 


. Juvenile Education Endow- 
ments 


. Attractive General Agent’s 
Contract 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
encanta A et el 














AGENTS WANTED 


for Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia, District of Columbia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee. 

CONTRACTS WITH HOME OFFICE REGISTRY. 


Write to 
ERNEST C. MILAIR, Vice-President 


GEORGE WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLES L. PRESTON, President 

















An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 
Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 


High Commissions Non-Medical 


Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 





























The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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More Business—Less Waste 


IFE insurance contributed mightily to the survival of indi- 
Po viauai and nation through that overlong ordeal inflicted 
by economic upheaval and its accompanying financial dis- 
tress. During the darker days of depleted treasuries, disorgan- 
ized business, declining incomes and uncertain employment, 
life insurance was a bridge happily available to a host whom 
the flood waters of the depression might have otherwise swept 
into the black sea of disaster and despair. Buffeted by the 
universal misfortune and its attendant money stringency, life 
insurance, though gaining in esteem and respect, suffered be- 
cause of the lack of funds of even its staunchest advocates. 
General acceptance of its worth by those who presently could 
not afford its advantage, betokened life insurance buyers un- 
precedented in number at the first sign of business revival. 

Proof anew that men and women are able to fulfill their 
desire for protection now seems established. For life insurance 
men, a new day is dawning in which their individual success 
will be in due proportion to the labor and time they devote to 
their calling. 

There is substantiation from two sources that Americans 
once more are life insurance-minded. They are reaching for 
new guarantees against the force of ancient enemies, and at 
the same time are giving permanence to those which have 
been previously in force. 

The Association of Life Insurance Presidents reports an 
increase in ordinary life insurance written in July of 4.6 per 
cent over July of 1935. This follows a corresponding increase 
of 10.8 per cent for the month of June. The same report shows 
that industrial insurance production increased 8.5 per cent in 
July, thus continuing the trend indicated by an increase of 
13.3 per cent in June. Here is indisputable evidence that the 
individual is eager to give tangible expression to his faith 
in life insurance and the security it affords. 

Spectator statistics presented in this and succeeding issues, 
will show that there was a decrease in 1935 not only in the 
rate of terminations by surrender of policies in force, but as 
well by lapse. The lapse rate for twenty-eight, including the 
older and larger life insurance companies in the United States 
for 1935, was 3.55 per cent. This is the lowest recorded rate 
since 1929 and is a continuation of the decline in lapsation 
which began in 1932. For the same year, the rate of termina- 
tion by surrender decreased to 2.85 per cent, lower than any 
year since 1930, and continuing the downward trend which 
started in 1933. For 1935 the combined surrender and lapse 
termination rate was 6.40 per cent as against 7.65 per cent for 
1934, and 9.60 per cent for 1932, which was the highest rate 
for more than thirty years. 

The star of life insurance is on the ascendant. People who 
have been forced to study the advantages offered by every 
institution and private or governmental agency designed for 
savings, for investment or for protection, are recording with 
increasing volume, their conviction that life insurance more 
nearly than other means meets their need as a guarantee 
against that suffering which lurks in unforeseen misfortunes. 


Leo A a 








If Life Underwriting Success 
Comes Only As a Result 
of Certain Actions— 


THEN, WHAT ARE THEY? 


HEN you first come into the 
life insurance business you 
study and learn something 


about life, and the life insurance 
business. Then you determine how 
to offer life insurance as the solution 
to a prospect’s problems. At the same 
time, while you study life and the 
business, you prospect, that is, you 
find the people who are prospects for 
you. Next you plan the best way in 
which to use your ability and time. 
You give some thought to objectives, 
and plan accordingly. Then you go 
out and do the work. That is, take 
your study and sales presentation to 
the prospect as planned. Of course 
you keep records of all that you do, 
so that there will be a guide toward 
improvement. Frequently you study 
and analyze your records to deter- 
mine ways and means of improving 
your ability, and its profitable use in 
the time available. Over all of your 
job, and definitely affecting the results 
you get, you will find your personal 
organization, that is, yourself men- 
tally, physically, financially, socially, 
etc. 

Now let’s take a more intimate 
look at each one of the departments 
of your job. Possibly we can remind 
some of the older men of things for- 
gotten, things, which brought again 
to their attention, may help in to- 
day’s work. Possibly we can offer a 
new idea or suggestion to some who 
have not been in the business very 
long. Again let’s follow the chart. 


Study 


Why? Because, knowledge cor- 
rectly applied is power. If you know 
that you know you have eliminated 
fear of the unknown. It is possible 
to build a mental attitude that it is 
impossible to fail. 

What? Realize that you cannot 
read everything. Find that which 
meets your particular need. It may 


*An address before the Philadelphia 
Life Underwriters Association. 
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By VAUGHAN C. CHAMBERS* 


be some of these things or all of 
them. The various magazines, C. L. 
U. preparation, certainly your daily 
newspaper. Likewise read that which 
is generally informative and inspira- 
tional. 

When? Do your serious studying 
only at those times when you have a 
clear brain. This may never be after 
a day’s work. You may find it advan- 
tageous to get up an hour earlier. 
Make use of all odd moments. Carry 
some booklet, or short reading in your 
pocket, so that you may make use of 
time in trains, trolley cars, or wait- 
ing rooms. You will be surprised at 
how many lost minutes can be made 
profitable. 

How? Get the principle in your 
own words. To do this it is not neces- 
sary to read every word. Learn where 
to find the answers. Direct your study 
so that you will improve your weak- 
ness, and likewise capitalize on your 
strength. 


Prospect 


Why? Because prospecting is the 
Genesis, or beginning, as well as the 
Exodus, or ending of the Life Under- 
writer. If you have plenty of quali- 
fied prospects work becomes mentally 
and physically easier. Without qual- 
ified prospects your work becomes 
confusion. 

What? Everyone knows, or is sup- 
posed to know, what a prospect is. 
First, he must be approachable by 
you. And secondly, there must be a 
definite reason in your mind as to 
why you should go to see him. Of 
course a real prospect has a need 
which you are able to satisfy. Of 
course he must be able to get, and 
pay for, that which he might want. 

How? Learn to intelligently ask 
for prospects. Every Underwriter 
who succeeds learns that asking for 
names gets him nowhere. Ask for 
situations indicating prospects, there- 
by disclosing the individual. Ask 
about people whose names you take 
to one who can inform you. Never 


seek more than a few prospects at 
one interview. Having been given 
prospects always report back as to 
your success. Have a definitely or- 
ganized sales talk to get prospects, 
and a helping reference to them. Ask 
yourself, “Why should this man want 
to help me with prospects?” 

Learn to be “Situation Conscious.” 
This is only asking you to be men- 
tally alert. Recognize the value of 
working within groups and organiza- 
tions, “Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” There are “Acres of Dia- 
monds” within each prospect, and in 
his associations. 

Prospect for sales to-day, and build 
a prospect file for future growth. Let 
old men in the business be certain to 
prospect for young people, the sons 
and grandsons of those who believe 
in him. Make a definite effort to meet 
people, to circulate among business 
and social organizations, and to be 
seen and known. Do those things 
which will put you in the lime-light, 
both within and without insurance 
circles. Be entitled to the help of 
others, and see that you get it. De- 
velop centers of influence, and realize 
the great value in favorable third 
party influence. 

When? Prospecting is a daily and 
continuous process. You must replace 
eliminations of suspects, and “china 
eggs.” If prospecting cannot be made 
systematic and daily, then set aside 
a definite period in each week devoted 
to prospecting and not selling. 

Understand that prospecting in- 
volves quantity with quality. That 
you must use your head to save your 
feet, that the best of salesmen could 
not sell a poor prospect. 


Objectives 


Why? Because if you know where 
you want to go it is so much easier 
to get there. 

What? The usual objectives of a 
Life Underwriter are to have more 
dollars with which to acquire more 
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from life. This applies to this year, 
and to years of retirement. It applies 
to personal gains, as well as to objec- 
tives that provide for others. This 
may start with a man’s family, and 
grow into unselfish thought for his 
community, and even beyond that. 

How? First, make a study of the 
previous year’s business. If there 
wasn’t any to study then learn what 
average standards are for the suc- 
cessful underwriter. Take your vol- 
ume, divide by number of cases, and 
determine an average case, average 
premium dollars, and commission dol- 
lars. Find out how many calls were 
made to produce interviews, and how 
many interviews it took to write an 
application of a given size and com- 
mission. Determine your weekly ob- 
jective in calls, interviews, and ap- 
plications, in order to secure the dol- 
lars needed for your budget. 

Study your previous business in 
order to learn the sources. What oc- 
cupations, ages, earnings of policy- 
holders, sources of prospect, what 
method of approach, and how did you 
develop the case. If you know where 
you secured business it ought to be 
easier to use the same channels to 
produce more. 

Find out how many new prospects 
you must get every day in order to 
make it possible to meet your objec- 
tives in daily calls. 

When? You should have objectives 
for each day, week, month and year. 
Likewise think about where you want 
to be in five (5) years, and at the end 
of a life underwriting career. 

Establish some mechanical means, 
so that you do not lose contact with 
your objectives. Let it be a daily con- 
tact, and not only when you occa- 
sionally might think about it. 


Planning 


Why? Because, days not planned 
are lost. There is that Victor Hugo 
comment, that, “He who plans the 
transactions of the day, and follows 
out that plan, carries a thread that 
will guide him through the labyrinth 
of the most busy life.” Ask yourself 
who will do your thinking and plan- 
ning if you do not. 

Plan in accord with your objectives. 
This means planning for each to-day, 
and for the years that are ahead. 
Daily you must plan whom to see, 
where to see them, when to see them, 
why you should see them, what you 
expect to say and do, how you expect 
to do it, and what the prospect will 
probably say and do. 

In planning a case do so for to- 
day’s sale, and for the future buying 
possibilities of the prospect. Plan 
your cases upon exact information. 
Establish a formula for planning 











“Study your previous business in order to learn the sources. What 

occupations, ages, earnings of policyholders, sources of prospect, 

what method of approach, and how did you develop the case. If you 

know where you secured business it ought to be easier to use the same 
channels to produce more."—Author, 








which begins with a knowledge of 
the situation, developing into objec- 
tives. Then determine your method 
of satisfying objectives. Minimize 
your cost, and show how your plan is 
easy to carry. Plan to make it easy 
to start. 

When? Plan at the beginning or 
ending of a day. Plan so that you 
will use no delay in getting into the 
field. Plan when you have a clear 
mind. Use some of each Saturday to 
plan the next week. At the end of 
each period plan for the next. This 
means each month, each quarter, each 
year. 

How? Planning is creative think- 
ing. Seek quiet without interruption. 
Plan with a clear brain. 


Work Schedule 


Why? Unless you devise a regular 
system of work, and hold yourself to 
it, half of your time will be wasted. 
A work schedule does first things 
first, and gets things done. It makes 
for time efficiency. Admitting that 
the competent life underwriter is of 
necessity resourceful, why should he 
have to depend upon that doubtful 
ability. Again there is the truism, 
“The beginning of definiteness is the 
end of confusion.” 

A work schedule consists of doing 
things as planned, of meeting your 
daily objectives. It involves getting 
up in the morning, being certain to 
leave the house at an early hour. 
Certain to be at your first call before 
much of the morning is gone. It in- 
volves, a time for lunch, for office 
work, for daily planning, and study. 
Your work schedule may involve ten 
(10) daily calls to see seven (7) peo- 
ple, to get three (3) interviews. It 
will include getting so many new 
prospects daily. 

A work schedule will see that you 
attend Agency Meetings, and take 
part in life association activities. It 
may give you an entire day for pros- 
pecting, may see that you do service 
work only in the afternoons, and that 
you spend all of Saturday morning in 
planning. It will cause you to make 
use of direct mail, and to follow 
through. 





Realize that production results only 
follow good performance. Know that 
when you are producing you must 
likewise be prospecting, approaching, 
and interviewing. If you do nothing 
but close business you will have to 
expect a period of performance be- 
fore you again are entitled to close. 
The man who continuously does all 
those things necessary for success is 
continuously closing business. 

It has been said that good work 
habits account for about 85 per cent 
of a life underwriters success. 


Sales Presentation 


Please understand that nobody 
wants life insurance. On the other 
hand, everyone has certain financial 
wants, and if you can show them that 
life insurance will more easily and 
certainly help them to accomplish 
their wants, then they will want life 
insurance.’ Plan your approach of 
first interview to locate a man’s 
wants. Be organized through proper 
questioning to get information. Main- 
tain an attitude that you can, and 
want to help the prospect. Develop 
an organized, or planned presentation 
through a friendly conversation. 

Take an interview apart. You may 
care to use the divisions set up by 
Diamond Life. First you have to get 
into the prospects, then you must get 
him in a friendly attitude, so that he 
will be willing to talk. Your third 
step is to disclose his problem, and 
the fourth to learn his solution, or 
attempts to solve his problem. You 
may follow through, or, in a second 
interview, take the fifth step, which 
is to present your solution to his prob- 
lem. The last step is one of getting 
action. In all of this interview break- 
down you will see need for, and value 
of prestige building, of visual selling, 
story telling, and the use of your own 
life insurance program. 

In your approach expect objections, 
and consider them as necessary and 
desirable. When the prospect talks 
he gives you an opportunity to pre- 
sent your correct answer to his ob- 
jective. Avoid argument, restate the 
objective, ask why? Use the method 
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of agreeing, that is, the “yes, but” 
idea. 

Be trained to ask intelligent ques- 
tions, and to listen. Make the pros- 
pect talk more, and force yourself 
to talk less. 

Know that selling is not educating. 
To sell you must get an affirmative or 
a negative. You and your prospect 
must participate in a friendly con- 
versation. Under this you have a 
planned presentation. 

Closing business is the result of 
having the right to attempt to close, 
and the courage to try to do it. Busi- 
ness may be closed through correct 
planning almost before seeing the 
prospect. It is a matter of making it 
easier for the prospect to go ahead, 
and very hard to go back. If he has 
agreed with you through many cor- 
rect selling questions he cannot back 
out. In closing know, and develop re- 
serve reasons for buying. Build up 
your enthusiasm for what life insur- 
ance, as presented, alone can do for 
the prospect. Get hot! See that you 
make it easy to start. Thoroughly 
know how to pro rate, and to use pre- 
liminary term. Be certain that you 
minimize cost, and that you make it 
easy to carry. 

Know that no man will buy on a 
reason that is not coupled with want. 
Develop emotions throughout the in- 
terview, but always use them in 
closing. 

Throughout all of your sales inter- 
viewing, from beginning to end, 
please appreciate that the prospect 
is influenced by your appearance, 
your mental attitude, your conduct, 
and in what you do and say. 


Records 


Why? Because the value of to- 
day’s experience should not be lost 
is guiding a more successful tomor- 
row. What hope is there for improved 
doing of a job unless the fault be 
recognized? Realize that the value is 
not to be found in the keeping of 
records, but rather in the study and 
analysis of them followed by action. 
May I suggest that you become ac- 
quainted with Chapter No. 6 of 
Franklin’s autobiography. The prin- 
ciples ‘which he applied to his daily 
work some two hundred (200) years 
ago may now be used to guide you 
toward success in life underwriting. 
Keep in mind that you are seeking to 
accomplish the best results with the 
least, but at the same time efficient, 
effort. 

What? Having your objectives in 
mind establish. and maintain those 
daily, and accumulate records, which 
best serve your purpose. You will 
need to keep account of the use of 
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your time, and the degree of sales 
efficiency within that time. If the cost 
of time used to keep records exceeds 
gains from them, stop keeping such 
records. 

When? Records must be a daily 
part of your job. They will enable 
you to work at an even pace, thus 
tending to the avoidance of pro- 
duction slumps. If you keep no 
records as a routine, be certain that 
you should start keeping them when 
in a slump. They will show your 
faults, and get you back into produc- 
tion. At the same time, if you know 
the dollar value of your calls and in- 
terviews, you will find little worry 
in your lack of getting business. 


Personal Organization 


As you refer back to the chart you 
will see that you, yourself, are the 
biggest thing having to do with life 
underwriting success. Learn that 
there are twenty-four (24) hours in 
a day, and that you must maintain a 
balance between work, rest, and recre- 
ation. If you fail to do this your 
health will be impaired. With poor 
physical health you cannot do the 
necessary amount of work. Poor 
health develops poor mental attitude. 
It is one of those vicious circles 
wherein the physical affects the men- 
tal, and the mental affects. the 
physical. 

See that you have a helpful family 
attitude, cooperating toward your 
success. 

To do the work and make dollars 








"In maintaining financial bal- 
ance, may | suggest that you estab- 
lish a habit of saving renewal com- 
missions. Put them in a savings 
bank, no matter how small. Let 
them pay your major expenses. As 
renewals increase buy life insur- 
ance. Know that you must build a 
reserve to amortize yourself. You 
tell others, that with life insurance 
they win, whether they live, die, or 
quit. Establish a life insurance pro- 
gram, and know the value of peace 
of mind. 

Eliminate fear and worry from 
your daily work. Learn the price 
tags of each part of your job. 
Establish a philosophy of living 
wherein you refuse to be carried 
mentally to the clouds, or thrown 
into the depths." 














of income is not enough. To be per- 
manently successful you must under- 
stand that a part of all the dollars 
you earn is yours to keep. Having 
established a budget of anticipated 
expenses, see that you make such a 
record as will tell you where your 
money goes. 

In maintaining financial balance, 
may I suggest that you establish a 
habit of saving renewal commissions. 
Put them in a savings bank, no mat- 
ter how small. Let them pay your 
major expenses. As renewals increase 
buy life insurance. Know that you 
must build a reserve to amortize 
yourself. You tell others, that with 
life insurance they win, whether they 
live, die, or quit. Establish a life in- 
surance program, and know the value 
of peace of mind. 

Eliminate fear and worry from 
your daily work. Learn the price tags 
of each part of your job. Establish 
a philosophy of living wherein you 
refuse to be carried mentally to the 
clouds, or thrown into the depths. 
Think and act as though it were im- 
possible to fail. 

Beware of foolish buying of each 
novelty presented to you. If you do 
buy, make sure that you follow 
through to get every possible dollar 
of return from what looked good 
when you bought it. 

Know the cost of non-productive 
labor. Beware of making expensive 
estimates, or briefs, for which you 
may never be paid. Realize that rec- 
ords started become obsolete, unless 
maintained. 

Check on your appearance to see 
that it does not harm you with your 
prospect. Criticise your conduct in 
an interview. Do nothing harmful to 
your sale, act natural. Maintain a 
successful mental attitude. Enthusi- 
astically believe in what life insur- 
ance alone can do for those with 
whom you talk. Convey that enthusi- 
asm to others. 

And now to conclude this talk, 
which may, or may not have re- 
minded you of many things which you 
already know. In the beginning the 
statement was made that, no man is 
entitled to success in life underwrit- 
ing unless he is willing to do, and 
does, those things known to produce 
success. It has been said that, “Noth- 
ing in this World comes to people 
who will not work. Nothing worth 
having comes to those who do not, or 
are not willing to make the effort to 
get it.” 

Are you willing to pay the price 
of doing those things known to pro- 
duce success in life underwriting? 
Will you do them, and keep on doing 
them? 











PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER AND LAPSE TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE 

































































































































































ler- FOR TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, FROM 1916 TO 1935, INCLUSIVE 
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ing AVERAGES 

ted 

1a NAMES OF COMPANIES 1916]1917|1918|1919|1920| 1921|1922) 1923] 1924] 1925] 1926|1927|1928| 1929] 1930] 1931] 1932] 1933|1934]1935 | 1916 | 1921 | 1926 | 1981| 1916 

: to to to to to 
our 1920 | 1925 | 1930 | 1935| 1935 
ice, RII cnaiasindiiriapiithecsignioasie 8.054.868.0114 224. 6.71)6.26| 5.54/6.65|7.95|9.50|9.20]8.31] 8.27| 8.67| 9.17]11.33|10.49|7.94|6.75 4.22] 9.23] 8.70] 8.23] 8.28 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 


Character and Industry 
Are Success Requisites 


A luncheon recently given by Presi- 
dent Guy W. Cox and attended by 
fellow officers of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life marked the 40th anni- 
versary in the company’s service of 
Thomas F. Temple, superintendent of 
agencies. His service with the com- 
pany dates back to August, 1896, when 
he joined the home office as a clerk 
in the agency department. 

Insurance is in his blood, his father 
and grandfather having served as 
president of the Dorchester Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, where Mr. 
Temple, himself, worked as a clerk be- 
fore entering the service of the John 
Hancock. Advancement came rapidly, 
because after only three years as a 
home office clerk, he was made a home 
office inspector and in less than a 
decade after his entrance into the 
company’s offices, he became super- 
visor of agencies. In 1917, he was 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies and his appointment to su- 
perintendent of agencies followed in 
1920. 

Beloved of the industrial agency 
forces which he so skillfully directs, he 
has brought along many men from in- 
itial discouragement to a high place in 
the company. He says it has been his 
experience that men who eventually 
become the real backbone of the or- 
ganization are men who advance 
rather slowly. 

“They may have been discouraging 
to us and discouraging to themselves 
in the beginning,” he says, “but they 
fought it through and came out on top. 
I believe in the old slow but sure 
method of developing men. It works.” 

He loves his work and is happy in 
his office, lined with a “gallery” of por- 
traits of his associates in the business. 
But next to that absorbing interest, 
his heart is in his workshop where he 
makes ship models and furniture. He 
closes up the shop in April, he says, 
and goes out into his garden, which 
he in turn closes up in September to 
go back to the workshop. 

Asked what qualifications were 
necessary for a man who would make 
good in selling insurance, he answered, 
“T place character above everything. 
Perhaps next to that, industry. These 
things being equal, the man who 
makes people like him, who other peo- 
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ple instinctively like, is the man who 
excels. After all we do business with 
people whom we like and not those 
we dislike.” 


Life Insurance Sales 
Lower Than Last Year 


New life insurance production for 
the first seven months of 1936 was 
4.3 per cent less than for the cor- 
responding period of last year. The 
amount for July was 16.8 per cent 
below that for July of 1935, accord- 
ing to data reported by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The report summarizes the new paid- 
for business—exclusive of revivals, 
increases and dividend additions—of 
40 companies having 83 per cent of 
the total life insurance outstanding 
in all the United States legal reserve 
companies. 

For the first seven months, the 
total new business of these compa- 
nies was $5,117,382,000 against $5,- 
348,860,000—a decrease of 4.3 per 
cent. New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $3,191,694,000 against 
$3,382,207,000—a decrease of 5.6 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $1,- 
580,235,000 against $1,493,461,000— 
an increase of 5.8 per cent. Group 
insurance was $345,453,000 against 
$473,192,000—a decrease of 27.0 per 
cent. 

For July, the new business of all 


classes written by the 40 companies 
was $748,389,000 against $899,595, 
000 during July of 1935—a decrease 
of 16.8 per cent. New Ordinary in- 
surance amounted to $448,394,000 
against $428,548,000—an increase of 
4.6 per cent. Industrial insurance 
was $220,672,000 against $203,465,000 
—an increase of 8.5 per cent. Al- 
though these two classes showed in- 
creases, group insurance, amounting 
to $79,323,000, showed a decrease of 
70.4 per cent as compared with the 
unusually high figure of $267,582,000 
for July of 1935—the record month 
of all time for this class. 


John Hancock Launches 


a New Safety Campaign 


A new highway safety book, that 
puts you right into the driver’s seat 
and sends you off on a trip achieved 
happily and without accident, has 
been published by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Boston, Mass. 

Amply illustrated, temperately 
written and entitled, “Picture Yourself 
as the Safe Driver,” it is a positive 
approach to the safety problem, which 
depicts safe driving as an adventure 
in living, rather than an escape from 
dying. 

“We believe,” says a John Hancock 
officiel, “that realism can be as effec- 
tive in inspiring drivers to picture 
themselves as safe and sound because 
they have observed the rules, as it 
can in showing them dead or injured 
because they have not.” 

A novel touch is the foreword whch 
aims to inspire a friendly and coop- 
erative mood toward the traffic officer. 
An actual photograph of a smiling, 
good looking guardian of the high- 
ways backs up the following state- 
ment: 

“The traffic officer is your friend. 
He patrols the road day and night 
guarding us against the dangers of 
reckless driving. . . . We are apt to 
forget his interest in our own safety 
when we take chances. He is there 
to remind us of rules that are based 
on sound traffic principles and proved 
by experience, rules that we forget or 
ignore. And at that moment, whether 
we admit it or not, he is our friend.” 

The John Hancock Mutual Life 
first began its campaign on highway 
safety in 1926, by issuing and dis- 
tributing throughout the country 4 
booklet of recommendations to drivers 
of automobiles. It was one of the first 
institutions to undertake such work, 
which the company has carried on 
continuously for the past ten years. 
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Companies Working Hour 
Practices Are Surveyed 


Twenty-seven companies that are 
members of the ALC employ the five- 
day week, and of these 25 report in a 
survey of company practices relating 
to office hours that the method is 
working out satisfactorily. Results 
of the study are given by Col. C. B. 
Robbins, manager and general coun- 
sel of the Convention. 

He states that 19 companies report 
experience with the five-day week as 
satisfactory and six report it satis- 
factory but use it only during the 
summer months. One company dis- 
continued the five-day week in 1933 
in order better to service field men 
and the public; another used the plan 
for a year with good results but cir- 
cumstances forced its abandonment. 
One company maintains the plan in 
summer months with a skeleton force 
in the office on Saturdays, and results 
are excellent. Still another company 
allows each employee four Saturdays 
off in July and August, which has 
proved to be a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

Office hours range between 7:30 
a.m. to 4 p. m., and 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Time allowed for lunch varies from 
30 minutes to an hour and a half, 
some reducing the period in summer 
months. One company allows 15 min- 
ute rest period each morning at 
10:30, furnishing a light lunch te 
employees. There are 29 of the ALC 
companies that answered the ques- 
tionnaire which furnish lunch room 
facilities and 87 do not do so, all not- 
ing that employees pay for their 
lunches. Many provide space in which 
employees may eat Junches which they 
have brought and one company pro- 
vides lunch room and kitchen. 

Companies’ Saturday office sched- 
ules range between 8 to 11:45 a. m. 
and 9 to 1. Seventeen companies are 
closed on Saturdays the year round, 
three close on Saturdays only in sum- 
mer and five maintain only skeleton 
forces on Saturdays. In case of peak 
loads on certain days 28 companies 
work longer than the standard hours, 
21 do so occasionally and one only in 
summer, while 66 companies do not 
handle their peak loads in this way. 
Some companies which close on Satur- 
days employ a method of clearing up 
work on Fridays. Thirty-five com- 
panies shorten hours in the summer 
months and 81 do not do so, although 
some close early at their discretion 
in extremely hot weather. It was re- 
ported that 44 companies increase 
working hours during annual state- 
ment time, but 72 do not do so. 


LIFE COMPANIES AUTHORIZED IN NEW YORK 
HAVE OVER EIGHTY-NINE BILLIONS IN FORCE 


HE results of life insurance opera- 

tions during 1935 by companies 
authorized in New York State have 
been ascertained by Louis H. Pink, 
superintendent of insurance. This 
volume, part II of the department’s 
annual report, contains abstracts as 
well as tabulations from the state- 
ments after audit of 17 active life 
companies of New York, 30 of other 
states and four United States 
branches of Canadian companies, a 
total of 51. 

The life companies authorized in 
New York now carry close to 85 per 
cent of the business in force in the 
United States. The new business of 
1935 totaled well up to twelve billions. 

The combined assets of these com- 
panies on January 1, 1936, reached 
$20,328,715,716, an increase during 
1935 of $1,237,887,885. 

Over nine and one-half billions of 
present assets are bonds and stccks, 
and over four and one-half billions 
are mortgage loans. The stock hold- 
ings are relatively small, being lim- 
ited under the New York law to the 
preferred and guaranteed classes. 
There are over one and one-half bil- 
lions of real estate holdings. 

The surplus and special funds (in- 
cluding $27,115,630 capital) over all 
liabilities amount to $1,109,756,973, 
of which $645,407,936 is held by New 
York State companies. 

The combined income for 1935 was 
$4,481,049,070 and the disbursements 
$3,223,555,535. Of the iatter amount 
$2,364,214,209 went to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries. 

As compared with 1934, the life 
companies reporting to New York 
show for 1935 the following: assets, 
increase $1,237,887,885; liabilities, in- 
crease $1,185,723,750; income, in- 
crease $239,609,702; disbursements, 
decrease $54,907,187. 


At the beginning of 1936 the com- 
panies authorized in New York had 
outstanding 26,161,107 ordinary pol- 
icies in an amount of insurance of 
over $69,350,000,000, and 67,191,050 
industrial policies in an amount of 
insurance of close to $15,218,000,000; 
totaling 93,352,157 policies and over 
$84,568,000,000 insurance in force. 
Ordinary policies averaged $2,651; 
industrial averaged $221. 

There were forty companies hav- 
ing 967,119 annuities and contracts 
supplementary to life insurance pol- 
icies in force representing annual in- 
come of $431,929,380. This is the 
first complete report of such business. 

The position of life insurance in 
New York appears in the following 
summary of business in the state: 

Policies of life insurance were is- 
sued in 1935 in round figures for 
$2,584,500,000; of which $515,550,000 
was for group insurance and $705,- 
900,000 for industrial insurance. Pol- 
icies in force in New York, January 
1, 1936, numbered 18,507,276 and 
were for $18,668,000,000; of which 
group insurance was for $1,975,400,- 
000; industrial insurance was for $3,- 
545,000,000. The net gain for the 
year 1935 in amount of insurance in 
force was $234,642,319. 

Total premiums received in New 
York on these several classes in 1935 
were $628,884,305; policy claims in- 
curred, $208,714,053; policy claims 
paid, $209,864,743. 

The addition of over four and one- 
half billions of fraternal and assess- 
ment insurance carried by organiza- 
tions of these classes authorized in 
New York makes the amount of life 
insurance carried by all life insurers 
authorized in New York at the be- 
ginning of 1936 over eighty-nine bil- 
lions of dollars. 














THOMAS |. PARKINSON 
TO ADDRESS BOSTON MEETING 
One of the highlights of the forty- 


seventh annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to be 
held at the Hotel Statler in Boston, Sep- 
tember 21-25, next, will be an address by 
Thomas |. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society. It is 
expected that Mr. Parkinson will close the 
final session of the convention on Friday 
morning. 

This will not be the first time that Mr. 
Parkinson has appeared on a national con- 
vention program. At the Washington 
Convention in 1929 he delivered one of 
the keynote speeches of that meeting on 
"Conserving the First Hundred Billion." 








Life Policy Benefits Are 


Exempt from Garnishment 


Life insurance proceeds, if less than 
$5,000, do not lose their character as 
“proceeds and avails” of life insurance 
and are exempt from garnishment, 
when placed in a bank, according to 
an opinion of Judge Edmund Gause- 
witz in Civil Court at Milwaukee. The 
court dismissed a suit begun by Joseph 
Hess against Mrs. Elizabeth Bell to 
collect on a judgment obtained against 
her deceased husband, Joseph, for 
$1,159. Counsel for Hess argued that 
as soon as Mrs. Bell deposited her 
share of the insurance money in a 
savings bank it was attachable. 
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Acacia Stages Impressive 
Dedication Ceremonies 


The Acacia dedication convention 
swung into action on the morning of 
Wednesday, Aug. 12, when, after 
registering at the Wardman Park 
Hotel, convention headquarters, two 
hundred and fifty dedicators, the ma- 
jority of whom brought their wives, 
toured the new Acacia home office 
building. Most of the dedicators had 
qualified for the convention—others 
came at their own expense. 

At 11:30 P.M. the active members 
of the William Montgomery Quality 
Club, unique honor organization of 
the company, were given a testimonial 
luncheon. La Noue Matta presided, 
presenting President Montgomery, 
who welcomed the club members, and 
Howard W. Kacy, vice-president and 
general counsel who voiced the appre- 
ciation of the company officials. 

The dedication ceremony for the 
New Home Office Building, which 
faces the United States Capitol, took 
place Wednesday evening, at 8:30 
o’clock. Director J. Claude Keiper 
presided. The ceremony was held 
outdoors. The platform, seating one 
hundred people, was built over the 
entrance steps, and blanked on both 
sides by the newly sculptured sym- 
bolic Griffins. A large portion of the 
wide street in front of the building 
was closed off to make room for chairs 
seating 3500 auditors. Seated with 
the other guests of honor on the plat- 
form was 89-year-old William Pirie, 
the oldest living Acacia policyholder. 
He took out his insurance with Acacia 
in 1885, 51 years ago. 

After a friendly recognition of the 
guests of honor by President Mont- 
gomery, and the presentation of 
greetings from national and local 
associations and civic officials, the 
formal dedication, by the Honorable 
J. Blach Moor, superintendent of in- 
surance of the District of Columbia, 
was delivered. Then the entire facade 
of the building was floodlighted, and 
in a stirring address, President Wil- 
liam Montgomery accepted the trust 
of the new home office building, for 
the company. This was followed by 
the dedicatory prayer, delivered by 
Dr. Thomas E. Green, American Red 
Cross, and the rendition by the 
orchestra of the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

The dedication program proper was 
broadcast over Station WJSV, start- 
ing at 9:45 P.M. Invited guests, 


many from out of town, attended the 
reception and 
which followed. 

The following two days were de- 
voted to convention matters with sev- 
eral home office executives speaking. 


informal inspection 
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The convention was brought to a 
close Friday evening by the dedica- 
tion banquet, given by the board of 
directors, in the main ballroom of the 
Wardman Park Hotel, attended by 
managers and agents and their wives, 
and by the directors and officers of 
the company, and their wives. Direc- 
tor J. Claude Keiper was toastmaster, 
introducing President William Mont- 
gomery who delivered the address of 
the evening. Assistant to the presi- 
dent, then presented sales ideas on 
the writing of women and passed out 
the new advertising matter to be 
used therein. 


Acacia Now Writing 
Policies on Women 


The theme of the two-day round 
table conference of the branch mana- 
gers of the Acacia Mutual Life In- 
surance Company which came to a 
close last week, was “Efficiency From 
The Top.” This theme was developed 
by President William Montgomery in 
a stirring opening session. 

Included in his address was the 
announcement that starting immedi- 
ately Acacia will accept applications 
from women, ages 16 to 50 inclusive, 
and that the age limit for male risks 
is lowered to 16. The other limit for 
male risks remains as_ heretofore, 
at 65. 

La Noue Matta, assistant to the 
president, chairman of the round 
table conference, introduced L. K. 
Crippen, actuary, who discussed gen- 
eral phases of the subject of “Insur- 
ance for Women,” which started off 
the open forum which followed. 

In the afternoon session, Super- 
visor W. D. Phillips, presiding, the 
subject of “Recruiting” was discussed 
by Mr. Matta. 





William Montgomery 





National L. & A. Passes 
Half Billion Mark 


In a field letter reaching its 3000 
representatives, W. R. Wills, presi- 
dent of the National Life and Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., announced that the company’s 
volume in force had passed the $500,- 
000,000 mark last week. 

The push over the half billion mark 
followed in the wake of a thumping 
big record throughout the current 
year as the total increase for the 
year to date aggregates over $44, 
000,000. This figure compares with 
an increase of $58,831,398 for the en- 
tire year of 1935. 

Without any special field-wide 
campaigns, submitted business from 
the field has accelerated week by 
week. Climbing out of the bottom 
of the depression years, the company 
has attracted the attention of the 
life insurance world by its consis- 
tent year by year increases at a rate 
well above the average enjoyed by 
the institution as a whole. Of great 
bearing on this year’s outstanding 
record, the largest in the company’s 
history, is the coming celebration of 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of its 
founders. 

At the end of 1932 the volume in 
force stood at $302,000,000. By the 
end of 1933 it had risen to $340,391,- 
309; by the end of 1934 to $397,162,- 
475, and at the end of 1935 it reached 
$455,993,873. Its assets have risen 
$33,526,186 at the end of 1932 to 
$42,771,528 at the end of 1935. 

The company was founded thirty- 
five years ago by the same five men 
who occupy its senior executive posi- 
tions today. They are C. A. Craig, 
chairman of board; W. R. Wills, pres- 
ident; C. R. Clements, executive vice- 
president; T. J. Tyne, vice-president 
and general counsel, and R. E. Fort, 
vice-president and medical director. 
Its Ordinary Department is managed 
by E. B. Stevenson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and past chairman of the Life 
Insurance Research Bureau of Hart- 
ford. Its Industrial Department is 
under the management of E. W. 
Craig, who as director of its 50,000 
watt radio station is a director of 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 





Prudential to Underwrite New 
Banks’ Pension Plans 


The Prudential Insurance Co. will 
underwrite the retirement pension 
plan outlined by the New Jersey 
Bankers’ Association. More than 100 
banks have expressed a desire t0 
adopt the plan, which goes into opera- 
tion September 1. 
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Loan-Surrender Data 


For First Half Year 


The State Mutual Life has just re- 
leased a study comparing its experi- 
ence in the loan and surrender de- 
partments for the first half of this 
year with the January-June period 
of 1935. 

The figures show a reduction of 
21.4 per cent in the total loans com- 
pleted. This percentage expresses to- 
tal activity, the actual reduction in 
initial loans being 14 per cent. 

Partial repayment figures also have 
shown a large increase during the 
period studied, the number being 17.2 
per cent greater than the January- 
June period last year. There was a 
corresponding increase of 13 per cent 
in loans paid in full. Not quite in 
line with these figures, but interest- 
ing in itself, is the decrease of 1871 
in the total number of loans on the 
books since January 1. 

A like experience with surrenders 
was found, the number of policies 
surrendered being 31.4 per cent less 
than in the first half of 1935. The 
cash value of the surrenders also 
showed a large decrease, the percent- 
age being 30.5. Still larger is the 
decrease in the face value of the in- 
surance which went off the books, 
including additions, the amount be- 
ing 36.4 per cent of that for half of 
last year. 


Guest Speakers Scheduled 
To Address I.A.C. Meeting 


The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence announces that at its annual 
meeting at the Westchester Country 
Club, in September, Colonel Harold 
Fowler, Deputy Police Commissioner 
of the City of New York, will detail 
the methods and results obtained in 
New York City in its present safety 
drive to keep down street accidents. 
Great improvement has been shown 
as contests are held in every precinct 
of New York City to develop a low 
accident experience. 

New York is now one of the lead- 
ing cities of the nation in the matter 
of street accident prevention and its 
methods are being closely observed 
and copied by other cities. 

Another speaker at this meeting 
will be Mr. J. A. Robinson, insurance 
manager of McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., of New York, who will discuss 
the buyer’s attitude toward all forms 
of insurance. 

The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence is made up of the advertising 
directors of the leading insurance 
companies of the country who write 
the advertisements for their compan- 























"Not Interested" 


ies which are published in leading 
magazines and newspapers and edi- 
tors of insurance and business papers 
as well as many leading advertising 
agencies. 

The Conference will hold its an- 
nual meeting on September 14, 15 
and 16. 


A RECORD CATCH 


The picture above shows Vice-Presi- 
dent Jerome Clark of the Union Cen- 
tral Life (with rod) shortly after 
landing the biggest blue marlin ever 
caught. The giant fish was caught 
just off Bimini, the Bahamas, and 
weighed 706 pounds. 





Brokers, Bankers, Realtors 
Buy in Upper Brackets 


During the first seven months of 
1936, brokers, bank managers and 
real estate company officials pur- 
chased more life insurance policies of 
$10,000 or over than did any other 
occupational classification, according 
to a survey of buyers of big policies 
conducted by The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company. Wholesale 
deelers were second in this respect, 
followed in turn by retail dealers. 
Lawyers, judges and justices ranked 
fourth. 

Only four occupational classifica- 
tions were listed among the first fif- 
teen on each of the Company’s 
monthly surveys for the first seven 
months of the year. They were the 
above named groups. For three of 
the seven months, brokers, bank man- 
agers and real estate company offi- 
cials headed the list. 

The largest volume of life insur- 
ance purchased during this period by 
buyers of big policies was purchased 
by brokers, bank managers and real 
estate company officials. Wholesale 
dealers were second. Lawyers, judges 
and justices edged into third place 
in this ranking and were followed by 
retail dealers. 

Over the seven months’ period a 
total of 33 different classifications 
were listed among the first fifteen in 
the monthly surveys. 
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Comparative Results for First Six Months 








Name anv Location 

















Amicable = a _ 


Waco. 
Atlas Life ~ Co 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Bankers Life Co 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Bankers Life Ins. Co a doe ited 


Berkshire’ Lie’ Ins. Co... 
Pittsfield, Mass. 













Business Men's Assur. Co. of Amer 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Church Life Ins. Corp. ............. 
New York, N. Y. 
Citizens Life > Co.. 
New Orleans, La 
Connecticut Mut. Life Ins. Co 
, Conn, 
Conservative Life 
South Bend, Ind. 





Farmers & Traders Life Ins. Co. 
Syracuse, N 


Federal Life Ins. Co. . .. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Franklin Life Ins. Co. . 
Springfield, Ill. 

General — ae , 
St. Louis, 

General eat Life Ins. Co 
Van Wert, Ohio 

Geo. Washington Life Ins. Co. 

Charleston, W. Va. 















Great American Life Ins. Co..... 
San Antonio, Texas 

Guarantee Mutual Life Co 
Omaha, Neb. 

Gulf Life Ins. Co........ 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Home Friendly Ins. Co. of Md.. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Illinois pw he Life Assur. Co 
Monmouth, III. 










J. Hancock Mut. Life Ins. Co 
, Mass. 
Kansas Life Ins. Co. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Lamar Life Ins. Co 
Jackson, Miss. 
idpaty Nat. ~y Co 


rmingham, A 
Manhatten Mut. _ Ins. Co 
Manhattan, Kans 


_—— 5 Mut. Life Ins. Co 
Spri ass. 
Massac set ny Life Assur. Co 


Jorcester, NV 
Midland Life > TE asd. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Midland Mut, ‘Life Ins. Co... 
Columbus, Ohio 
Minnesota Mut. Life Ins. Co 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Monarch Life Ins. Co. . 
Spri , Mass. 
k, N. Y. 
Mut. = ife Ins Co. of Baltimore... ... 
National Ge Guardian Life Ins. Co. .. 


_ Madison, Wis. 
National Life Ins. Co........ 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Northwestern oy Life Ins. Co 
Milwaukee, W 

Ohio State Life Ins. _ See 
Colum 


bus, Ohio 
Old bemaog Credit Life Ins. Co 
A, Life Ins. Co.. 


Ore. 
Pacific Mut. Life Ins. Co 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Pan-American Life Ins. Co. 

> New Orleans, La 

Pathfinder Life Ins. Co........ 
Grand Island, Neb. 

Paul Revere Life Ins. Co. 

Worcester, Mass. 


















Insurance Written During 1936 and 









Insurance In Force During 1936 and 1935. 





















1935. Six Months Ending June 30. Six Months Ending June 30 yma Pa eee 
= oT = neome icy- 
| | | | During Year | “holdes 
Ordinary Industrial | Group Total Ordinary | Industrial Group Total 
s $ $ | $ Pn 
| 1936) 77,562,442 78 , 265,492) u u 
1935 77,710,836 78,386,636) ui | uw 
1936 940,834)... 30,940,834) u ° 
1935 25, 257 , 836) . . 25, 257 , 836) u j 
1936 725 . 839,489). . ‘ 725,839,489} 13,133,598) 10, 153, 191 
| 1935 726,989 ,404).... 726,989,404; 13,710,635 10,376,367 
j 1936) SS 9,410,434] 125,762,149 125,762,149 1,597 , 202 1,870,211 
\ 1935 Di <2d66ct0cceleoeveveceds 7,763,048] 122,958,590 122,958, 1,600,871 1,724,377 
} 1936| 8,612,111) De II, 6. cnvceccdincusvacscnes 205,662,760, 3,754,056 2,988 , 625 
\ we 8,838 , 449) m* * | « +  GRGgERRERRR: iapeammnneE: 208,355,872) 4,268,992) 3,192,071 
J 1936 8,161,568) . 763 ,384 8,924,952] 90,391,009)............ 11,538,900) 101,929,909 u u 
\ 1935] 9, 103, 214) | 1,023,935) 10,127,149] 87,570,751|............| 11,660,726) 99,231,477 u u 
{ 1936 914,240)..... 4,200 18,4 TS 66 sitneeeea 359,900) 20,021,131 460,625 129 , 959 
1935, 910,924 iencvene ‘ 910,924] 18,390,031;)............ 352,400) 18,742,431 380,492 154,486 
ARR REES 286 , 412) - SE sa veetendue DE 8 604s cexewe 1,263, 702) 33,713) 12,025 
1935)... .. a 936,214 J PED, occ nkcenes kf 1,117,7 63 ,358 23 , 287 
1936} 44,641,053].......... ‘ 44,641,053] 926,200,215)............)......... 926, 209/215 19,550,804; 13,524,460 
\ 1935; 50,272,843)........... | 50,272,843} 902,785,520) ............)..0..0.-- 902,785,529} 20,016,937; 11,994,044 
} 1936 BoM EEE: cescces | 2,736,173] 24,371,508). .........eefecweceeceees 24,371,503 277,224 111,151 
\ 1935 2,644,444 A SE Es ov ceviccwccdelvenccesicess 23 , 697 , 260) 274,806 117,196 
J 1936) 9, 266, eee | 9,266,112] 113,144,672)............ 75,400} 113,220,072 u | u 
8, ' fF § 78,100} 107,800,285 u u 
Woccessoes ° . TE: 1... sacqduieatesaeeauel 86,621,122 937 ,007| 251,293 
’ in cétiddenawe o 71,831,000 aasace ,83l, 802,142) 201,570 
Ele ccessseses in tpescndndbeinneennamed 550,781,000, u ; ow 
i? ances 547,626,000)... . adinl 547,626,000 u | u 
} 1936 3,203 , 762 9,675,500 1,380,084) 14,259,346] 33,267,258! 28,856,508 5,711,643) 67,835,409) 918, 499) 437 ,895 
| 1935 3,768,444 8,253 ,439 477,542} 12,499,425) 32,857,070) 25,971,939 4,208,955) 63,037,964! 865,399) 451,591 
/ 1936 2,018 ,723).... paleamente 2,018,723] 37,654,047 ape az 37 ,654 ,047 524, 293) 187,121 
_, Y ii ° y 35,458 , 877) 35,458,877 463, 079) 254,370 























































































{ 1936] _7,979,208].......... .| 375,000} 8,354,208 
| 1985 10,377, 791).- 222... ‘| 1,160/250} 11,538,041 
} 1936 SRM. occcness ‘| 165,000 
\ 1935 *30,000|............ oe *30 000, 
/ 1936] 3,378,828)... es 3,378,828 

3,208,081) DOC Lae: ‘| 3,208,031 


\ 1935, : 























































{ 1936] 1,534,960 1,534,960] 17,823,896| 17,823, 896 
| 1935] 1,306,386)......... 1,306,386] 16,973,050)... 16,973,050 
| 4,972, 102|....... ea . 10,849,442). 16,274,164) 27,123,606 
1935} 5,155,955|............| 11,577,055] 16,733,010] 10,063,815|.......... | 15,095,722) 25,159,537 
} 1936, 6,324,000) 32,129,867|............ 38,453,867] 45,991,084) 171,153,097)... | 217,144,181 
1935] 5,855,500) 30,328,351). 36,183,851] 41,725,000) 155,000,000) ...| 196,725,000 
..} 1936}  2,434;105)....°...2, 2,434,105] 43,822,984).......... | 43,822,984 
\ 1935] | 1,928,129).......... .| 1,928,129] 41,928,681)............| ...| 41,928,681 
/ 1936] 22,607, :579) ORME :..| 22,607,579] 514,750,839). . 514,750,839 
\ 1986) 17,572, 834 bases ...| 17,572,834) 511,169,921). 511,169,921 
| 
{ 1936) 144,036, 457, Si cae ; ...| 144,036 457] 3,741,492,779) 3,741,492,779) 
1935| 135,088,915) ........ o | 135,088,915] 3,694,793,391 | 3,694,793,391 
1936, 7,819,630|........ | 7,819,630] 83, 100,131 83,100, 131 
| 1935} 8,070,499)... | 8,070,499] 86,232;011!... 86,232,011 
{ 1936] 5,977,182)........ .| 5,977,182] 15,107,713) 15,107,713 
| 1935) 4,216,631)............ | 4,216,631] 12,051,969). . | 12,051,969) 
/ 1936} 3,699,998) 3'699,998] 54°265.970|.......... 54,265,970) 
| 1935] _3,335,370|............ 3,335,370] 52,307,423)............| 52,307,423 
1936| 27,275,000|........ 27,275,000 eg Seana See u 
| 1935) 28,580,000)... 28, 580 , 000) DB Pesvercnssondl u 


| 155,275,076 
153, 241.397 


146,177,926). . 
144,955, ,497| 


Bs 
g 


EEL... cocacccls 3,859,310) 

*4'500,000|............| *4, 500,000 

12,767,288|............ 12,767,288) 

5 | net | ..| 9,703, 989) 
' 
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| 
ae 79,262,278 12,219) 1,250,000) 80,524,497) 1 950, 6°31 1,222,123 
| 1935} 2,466,498]......... 2,466,498] 81,898,191| 13,114 501, 82,412,305} 1,032,414 863,218 © 
1936} 9,143,749]........... 1,475} 9,145,224] 166,347,439) 3,517,887| 169,865,326] 2,189,628) 1,420,421 
| 1935) 7,841,789)........... 406,977; 8,248,766] 167,084,243) 3,751,221) 170,835, 464| 2,229,357) 1,822,838 
f 1936} 8,185,544).......... 41,358,210) 49,543,754] 397,579,051) ..| 317,550,529] 715, 129,580) u u 
| 1935 v8 Beegeeey 36,178,505) 43,474,707] 417,053,548) 305,984,913) 723,038,461 u u 
1936} 3 oreeens gor, eee Reaeenenee 2,775,027 46, 686 9,333 
\ 1935 BM, cccesiéveces © 349,412) 2,379,752) 2,379,752} 37,910 4,533 
j 1936} 1,175,592)......... 1,175,592] 18,559,706) ase 18,559,706) 248,419 224 , 508 
EME ede scesescs 1,171,041] 19,102,695) ras | 19,102,695] 238,769 278,012 
} | 
1936] 3,898,327 946,912) 1,458,77 6,304,018] 17,181,642! 682,657} 3,640,044) 21,504,343} 251,655 55,519 
\a1935| 7,140,632 777,020} 2,070,955} 9,988,608] 15,900,439 701,804} 2,197,265) 18,799, 508) 462,449 148,279 
} 1936] 9,876,803].......... ...| 9,876,803] 122, 193,918]............| 122,193,918} 1,733,139 969,077 
| 1935 q, 957,204 7,957,204] 116,225,036) Re S | 116,225,036} 1,644,097) 1,122,859 
nae 1936| 5,775,816] 13,179, 71, 49,000} 19,004,087) 22,219,438) 37,317,433) 3,570,700) 63,107,571) 1,234,869) 345,818 
\a1935 7,766,810 28; 856, 797| 960,700} 37,584,307] 20,137, 988] 36,777,449) 3,847,750) 60,763, 187 981,955) 246,181 
i Rear 6,570,008]........... OI n<ccccccses 22,593,051). . 22,593,051 u | u 
1935}..... 6,520, 295) . 6,520, 295) | 21,098,707 | 21.098, 707 u u 
. 1936} 4,274,750)............ |. 4,274,750] 123,554,065). . wee | 123,554,065) 1,838,223) 1,642,966 
1935} 3,720,702]........... I. 3,729,702] 128,639, 762]............| | 128,639,762) 1,659,807) 1,560,388 
| } 
{ 1936] 126,515,351) 154,969, pa 14,941,050} 296, 426,085} 1,900,905,234) 1,522,717,128) 294,311,926) 3,717,934,288 u u 
1935} 133,343,225) 159,204,333) 7,324,600) 299,962, 158] 1,861,609,920! 1,436,288, 625) 281,350,216) 3,579,248,761 u u 
| 1936 Serer 701.400] | 4,474,415). |” 4,474,415 55,317 19,247 
| 1935 984,100)............] | , 984,100} 4,420,668} 4,420, 668) 98,998) 27,879 
f 1936) 4,679,633)........... J. | 4,679,633} 63,504,472)............| 63 , 504,472 881,415) 546,536 
| 1935) 5,436,976) .. 5,436,976) 62,050, 185) & 62,050, 185} 869, 272) 483 , 276 
} 1936) 4,135,317} 12, 200, 273] 16,404,590] 27,785,149] 26,354, 790) 54, 139,939 oe 961 267,177 
1935 u u u | u u | u 
1936 433 , 630) . . 433,630] 5,046,921) 5,046,921) 84, 830) 25, 856 
| 1935) 408 ,000) . . 408 , 000 5, 102,345) : 5, 102,345) 70, 358) 29 , 982 
1936 70,881,968 70, 551, 988} 1,859,588,006| 1,859, 588,096| 57,731,900 23,916, 286 
| 1935} 65,009,231)......... 65, 009 , 231] 1,868,183,948) 1,868,183,948) 37,833,335) 25,840,491 
{ 1936} 2,965,103).......... |. 2,965,103] 32,888,951| 32,888,951) 499,681 152,006 
1935} 3,153, 148).. 3,163, 148 ,754, 152 30,754, 152! 456 , 207) 157 , 284 
f 1936} 2,615,987|.......... 2,615,987] 34,891,765) 34,891,765 388, 808) 257,401 
\ i as ccesmin ceabesanstadeairs 2,796,175) 34,895,038] hele 34, 895,038 393,927 298 , 642 
, — | GRRE: SSeS 5,312,032] 104,902,453 104,902,453; 2,037,288} 1,333,024 
1935} 4,865,511).. -.ceee.| 4,865,511] 101,874,891] ...| 101,874,891 1,813,643) 1,218,495 
/ 1936} 12,895,191). | 4,854,930) 17,750,121] 170,334,975) 30,271,645) 200,606,620, 3,373,589) 1,921,987 
, | 2,906,5 166,114,794) 27,515,694) 193,630,488 2,921,560) 1,680,900 




























1,490,769 724,624 
1 366,325 662,194 
216.853 84, 63i 
194 ,955| 73,650 
3,193,512 25,118 
2,919,072} 854, 642 
656, 404 315,111 
613,422 368, 854 
11,509,000, 8,857,747 
12,687,570, 8,388,831 






















61,348,882} 55,588,613 
62,175,767; 62,695,382 
1,161,202 857 ,374 
1,289 650 734 ,302 
97,851 32,055 
80, 683| 28 , 683 
1,041, 883| 588 , 606 
1,010,861) 648 ,059 

u | u 

u u 











2,424,519, 1,547,576 
2,372,060, 1,730,304 
100,515) 119,922 
95,659! 138, 154 
$175 , 262) §26 , 696 
§8 926 


$129, 252| 
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376 , 367 
870,211 
724 ,377 
988 , 625 
192,071 
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Comparative Results for First Six Months (Cont) 



















































































Insurance Written During 1936 and Insurance In Force During 1936 and 1935. ; 
1935. Six Months Ending June 30. Six Months Ending June 30 Premium Payments 
= | Income to Policy- 
ee ne ewes l : l | During Year| holders 
Name anv Location | Ordinary Industrial Group | Total Ordinary | Industrial Group | Total 
Mut. Life Ins. C mel 90 923 441 . 2 : 1.855141 094 1 55141 094; 39 $10 823) 27 bos 492 
Be Bee Be GBs occcccccccese J Sree ,923, ,890,141,0% 500,141, ,olU, , 090, 
Peniladel Iphia, Pa 4 BE Ms cis cevscceMseseccceses } 88.028: 904 1,841,744,750 1,841,744,750| 45,576,302! 29,941,827 
Peoples Life Ins. Co................ t OO. See See ..| 4,360,334] 45,226,319)... 46,180,175 970 293 ,093 
Frankfort, Ind. \ 1935 ell OPES SR } u u u ¥ s 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co..........{ 1936] 27,637,000]............)..-..0.. 27,637, EE Ree nee 599,114,000) 13,452,000 u 
Hartford, Conn. | 1935] 23,682,000]............ vi ieres.| 23°682;000) 583,444,000)... oe... eee eee 583,444,000] 14,147,000 u 
EI Svccnnencieavncuusks 1936 u u u u u u u u 7,477 18, 293 
Lincoln, Neb. 1935 u u u u u u u u 69,395 15,108 
Protective Life Ins. Co............... 1936; 4,737,958]........... 3,930,286} 8,668,244) 50,574,108]............ 32,756,959| 83,331,067 ,3il 551,534 
Birmingham, Ala. | 1935 ef 0 eee 1,756,386 6,156,8 "SJ 5 See 16,373,061) 64,370,200 742 ,022 522,925 
Provident L. & A. —, eR incr meieaates { 1936} 5,166,766)........... 3,792,600} 8,959,366] 33,108,345)............ 55,305,032} 88,413,377 767 ,056 495 ,466 
Chattanooga, Ten a RS ES eee 1,126,050} 5,378,511] 28,171,274)............ 46,157,555) 74,328,829 648 412 450 , 202 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co.. gg & ° © ORE Heeeeiae 35,671,245) ES ci wan eles omee eae 938 ,305 ,393 u u 
Philadelphia, Pa. a RS ene Pe oy ke ere 937 , 292,949 u u 
Li SR ecnccysccnmens & DB © Sa Sere 9 ss in nctcceaheeeuweue 413,704,374 8,574,318} 4,450,301 
Meitisburgh, Pa { 98] 33°7al'eaol 2 Me ial sel 06007 308) 406,407,268] 7,987,711} 4,546,167 
Reserve Loan 1 ar es  ' « eet Sesaeray “ee £2 +s eee eer 54,797,200 674 , 682 588 ,463 
Indianapolis, In 1935 SE Seep 5,575,955) 53, _—e SS (Sie eee 53,914,463 637 , 583 651,995 
ay = Nat. Lie eer _ | SIGS: Seep get RM Bakivaderacnbseniacienens u 29 , 283 oo 
ee 2 .. Me.) pe cceesibeeseneseceal . WE CLUE on we Riesecsecssveleewennceaney u u 
Security ut Life > See 1936 5,680,036 22S wee 5,680,036 88,367,184 SE ner 88,367, 184) u u 
Binghamton, N. Y. } 1935 eS, See: eC BY ee Ser 89,541,552 uw u 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co............. 1936 5 ee 10,336,472) 14,829,033] 53,182,713]........... 102, 436,039) 155,618,752 1,182,181 803 ,595 
Roanoke, Va. \ 1935] 4,303,222]........... 8,284,631) 12,587,853] 50,701,130)............ ,714,601} 141,415,731 1,008 , 475 763 ,602 
Southland Life Ins. Co...............f/ 1936] 6,837,873 8 ES en LAr 114,746,504 1,514,729 1,023 ,357 
Dallas, Texas P { 1935} 7,025,348 114,508,124 SS ae 114,508 , 124 1,532,793 1,051,154 
State Farm Life Ins. Co......... { 1936} 5,546,918 32,023,696 33 ,079 , 896 342,939 102,582 
Bloomington, Il. | 1935 4,605,878 23,754,178 24,356,308 239,912 55,401 
State Mutual Life Ins. Co............ { 1936} 20,994,558)... 569,097,740 569,097,740} 10,082,307 8,110,198 
Worcester, Mass. \ 1935) 19,177,885 570,601,281)... 570,601,281} 10,013,584 8,789,362 
- ~ Parent, _ ee } 1936, 861,055 9,127,886)... 9, = 886 97, 35,276 
ort rt 1935 u | u u 
Teachers y & ion. Assn. of Amer... / 1936 1 885,526 51,725,373 51, 725, 373) 3,617,249 790, 836 
New York, N. Y. \ 1935 1,656 ,307 i ee ee 49,485, 446) 3,200,778) 629,254 
Union Central Life Ins. Co. . . Se 6 ee See 43,446, 500) 1,120,357,006)......... 20 cfecsesccccees 1,129,357,606| 22,362,165) 17,110,202 
Cincinnati, Ohio } | 1935) IL 6s iibnnenesiowareenninad | 45,315,386) 1,149,155,209)............ -- +++} 1,149,155, 209! 23,092, 198) 18,963,777 
Union Cooperative Ins. Assn ..} 1936) i IIE Beare | 533,850} 5,247,083)............ 46,971,670) 52,218,753] 419,950 309 , 822 
Washington, D. C ) 1935} eee 149,500) 843 , 487 2 2 aa 49,110,590} 53,986,083) 374,139) 360,737 
_ Fidelity Lite Ths. Co. .-J 1936) 613,532,402)]............ c442,000| 13,974,402] 40,739,746)............ 442,000) 41,181,746) 442,422) 183 ,028 
las, Texas 1935} 5,094,080]........... 58,000} 5.152'080] 42,258,742|............ 957,000 43, 215,742! 551,450) 260,415 
Vaid Lite Ins ee { EE QU icensinanthasessecrus 547,672} 6,09 _, Saeeeee 2,093,400) 8,189,237) 99, 596) 40,173 
ina, Kans EE ee SST ee ee Bes Ge ee u u } 
United L. & A. Ins. Co ............-- f i9ge| 2,188,544). 000000000 000000000 | 9,188,544] 39,477,171). 0202022 | 68,000 39,540,171] 674,232) 460,375 
Concord, N. H. | ~— 4 4) ee eee .-| 2,133,767 39,015, 094! sewn sdaeneke 64,000 39,079,094) 653, 699) 492,343 
: | | | 
Washington Nat. Life Ins. Co....... { 1936 1,894,696} 18,908,141)..... ....| 20,802,837] 8,357, 742) 36,230,401 1,676,950) 46,265,093) 3,225,446 1,288,663 
Chicago. Ill. \ 1935) 2,486,043) 17,756,281 616,000) 20, 858 ,324 7,874,603) 32,036,474 1,179,500} 41,090,577) 2,837,987 1,169,509 
Wisconsin Nat. Life Ins. Co... .. vod 1936} 2,064,066)............ Baeey | “2'064'066] 36,138,074) Ss sii w given 36,144,450/ 448,020 23 , 705 
shkosh, Wis. as * Seegeeeee A RARE: | 2,156,833] 35,422,148)  Siinectn aos 35,428,829] 451, 153) 267,105 
Wisconsin State Life................. } 1936) Rnapapaee Seaeae or "ye ee eee 1,562,090) . | ° 
Madison, Wis. \ 1935) 66, ‘000! Dirt, aa Sidi Eiakiicaninasee 66,000] 1,512,050)............ [rsseserenees | 1,512, 050) u | u 
| 
* Estimated figures. a Entire year. ec $442,000 Group assumed from Acme Life Ins. Co., Austin, Texas. 
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Anderson Heads Provident 
Mutual Leaders Club 


C. Vivian Anderson, prominent Cin- 
cinnati life insurance man, has for 
the second successive time attained 
the presidency of the Provident Lead- 
ers Club, an organization consisting 
of the leading underwriters of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. The presidency of the club 
goes to the individual with the best 
record of new business production in 
the entire company. 

Mr. Anderson has not only headed 
the Leaders Club for two terms, bat 
was vice-president for four terms and 
has been a member of the club since 
its inception in 1924. In addition, he 
has served as president of the Cin- 
cinnati Life Underwriters, of the 


Ohio Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, and of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, of which he is 
now trustee. 


Active in civic matters, 


b Including $9,029,892 Ordinary. 


wu Unavailable. 





Mr. Anderson is a member of the Tax 
Committee of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Ohio Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce. 


Joins Fidelity 
Mutual 


Fred C. Stevens, associate general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, has resigned as 
of July 15 to become manager of 
western Massachusetts for the Fidel- 
ity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Stevens was for eight years 
local representative for the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany and for two years associate 
general agent of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company. 





Favorable Trends Noted 
By State Mutual 


In keeping with its 11-consecutive- 
month gain in paid business are the 
State Mutual Life’s persistency rec- 
ord, its increases in business in force 
during the first half of this year, and 
its decreases both in insurance sur- 
rendered and in the policy and pre- 
mium loan account. 

More than 60 per cent of State 
Mutual’s agencies have shown a per- 
sistency record greater than the com- 
pany average, and it is interesting to 
learn that the improvement is com- 
mon to every section of the country. 
A survey of the company’s policy and 
premium loan account, which shows 
an 8 per cent decrease, is in agree- 
ment with the trend above. In addi- 
tion, a 30.5 per cent decrease over the 
same period in the amount of ‘sur- 
render money paid underlines the as- 
sertion even more strongly. 
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POLICY of life insurance is a 
A thing of value and, as such, 

is something to be safe- 
guarded. 

The objectives of life insurance 
universally admitted as exceptionally 
desirable for the general benefit of 
society receive sympathetic treat- 
ment from all legislative bodies. The 
public policy of the various States as 
generally declared by statutory en- 
actment, is to keep alive all policies 













Verdict: 


Reinstatement of Life Insurance Policies 


surability of the person upon whose 
life this policy was issued, and upon 
payment of the arrears of premiums” 
with interest. The policy further 
provided: “If the insured shall with- 
in one year from the date hereof,” 


Dec. 6, 1926, “commit suicide * * 


the liability of the Company shall be 


limited.” 


Judgment for Plaintiff 


An action was brought by the 


of life insurance once they have been 


issued. 


As part of this problem, the State 
of New York enacted statutory re- 
quirements for the reinstatement of 
a policy once the same is lapsed for 
default of premiums. This provision 
is found in sub-division 10 of Sec- 
tion 101 of the Insurance Law, which 


reads as follows: 


“10. A provision that the holder 
of a policy shall be entitled to have 
the policy reinstated at any time 
within three years from the date of 
default unless the cash value has 
been duly paid, or the extension 
period expired, upon the produc- 
tion of evidence of insurability sat- 
isfactory to the company and the 
payment of all overdue premiums 
and any other indebtedness to the 
company upon said policy with in- 
terest at a rate not exceeding six 
per centum per annum payable 
annually.” 


beneficiary of the policy which was of 
a double indemnity nature, one-half 
being ordinary life insurance, and 
the other, of insurance against death 
by accident. The company pleaded 
as to the ordinary life, that the in- 
sured had permitted the policy to 
lapse by default of thirty (30) days 
in the payment of a premium due 
Jan. 5, 1933. On Feb. 8, 1933, the in- 
sured had applied to have the policy 
reinstated and for an extension of 
time within which to pay the arrears, 
to March 5, 1933. 

The insurer approved this applica- 
tion on Feb. 14, 1933, but on March 2, 
1933, the insured killed himself with- 
out having paid the premium in full. 

Judgment was given for the plain- 
tiff and affirmed. In discussing what 
is accomplished on a_ reinstatement 
of a policy, the court said, by L. Hand, 
Circuit Judge: 


As so worded, it is evident that 
difficult problems will of necessity be 
presented to the carriers for deter- 
mination as a result of reinstatement 
under the foregoing section. 

Such a case is found in the matter 
of Tatum vs. Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Co., Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, 75 Fed., 2d Series, 
476. In that case, in complying with 
sub-division 10 of Section 101, the 
policy enabled the insured to have 
the same reinstated within three 
years “upon evidence satisfactory to 
the Company * * * as to the in- 
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“Were we free to decide the 
point as res nova, we should say 
that the reinstatement of a lapsed 
policy is not a new contract at all, 
when the insured can revive it 
merely by satisfying the company 
of his insurability and by paying 
the arrears. Those are the condi- 
tions upon what by the lapse has 
become a conditional obligation; 
but which is still an obligation 
from which the insurer cannot with- 
draw at will, being bound to ap- 
prove if he is in fact satisfied. 
* * * As in other similar situa- 
tions satisfaction is a question of 
fact, which, once proved, makes the 
obligation absolute.” 


It then disposed of the contention 


of the defendant that the year within 
which suicide barred the right to 
reinstatement dated from the rein- 
statement of the policy in the follow- 
ing language: 


“But although we are therefore 
to consider the policy as though it 
had been issued anew on February 
14, 1933, it by no means follows 
that in construing it we must read 
it as though it spoke throughout 
from that date. By its very terms 
the policy is ‘reinstated’; the par- 
ties have thus chosen a word which 
presupposes, not a new contract, 
but the revival of an old one. The 
insured must pay not a_ single 
premium, but all arrears; and 
thereafter only at the old rate, how- 
ever many years have passed. All 
benefits—e.g., the surrender and 
loan value, term and paid-in insur- 
ance—go again into force as of 
the original date; they do not begin 
anew. Moreover, in the case at bar 
the defence of suicide was limited 
to one year from ‘the date hereof’; 
that is, the date upon the policy. 
In several cases the insurer has 
been held strictly to this when it 
varied from the date of actual in- 
ception. * * Perhaps too the 
contrast between that phrase in the 
policy at bar and ‘the date of issue’ 
in the incontestability clause, may 
be taken as some indication of a 
change of intent. Judged textually 
therefore, there is very good rea- 
son for holding that the clause 
speaks from the original date. It 
is of course true that our interpre- 
tation exposes the insurer to a risk 
which it would otherwise escape. 
An insured who had let a _ policy 
lapse might at any time within 
three years conceive the notion of 
getting it reinstated and then kill- 
ing himself. Nevertheless we are 
disposed to hold that even on the 
theory of a new contract, which we 
should not ourselves have adopted, 
the reinstated policy is to be re- 
ferred pro tanto to the date of the 
original; at least that the insurer 
who prepared the instrument must 
bear the doubts, so far as there are 
any. In the only decisions in which 
the point has arisen this has been 
the result. * * * 

Those cases which allow the in- 
sured to prove fraud in procuring 
the reinstatement though the 
period of  incontestability has 
passed, do not indeed fall in so 
easily with the accepted view as 
with our own. They may never- 
theless be made to fit with it. 
Though the new contract be a re- 
issue of the policy as of the date of 
the renewal, it would force beyond 
all reason the meaning of the in- 
contestability clause to say that it 
barred a fraud which did not even 
exist when the policy became in- 
contestable. The clause is one of 
limitation, not a license forever to 
cheat the insurer; unless construed 
in that preposterous way it must be 
an exception to the general prin- 
ciple that the policy as reinstated 
speaks from its old date. It may 
be the only exception; at least the 
suicide clause is not one.” 


That the apprehension of the Fed- 


eral Court as to the possibility of 
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suicide lurking in the mind of an 
applicant for reinstatement was well 
grounded is found in the matter of 
Kallman, et ano. vs. Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York Su- 
preme Court, Appellate Division, 
First Department, N.Y.L.J. Aug. 11, 
1936. 

In the latter case, Joseph Kallman 
had obtained from the defendant, on 
April 4, 1927, a policy of insurance 
on his life in the sum of $51,000. 
Conforming to Section 101, sub-di- 
vision 10, the policy contained the 
following provision for reinstatement: 


“If this policy shall lapse in con- 
sequence of the nonpayment of any 
premium when due it may be rein- 
stated at any time upon the pro- 
duction of evidence of insurability 
satisfactory to the society, and the 
payment of all overdue premiums, 
with interest at 5 per cent. per 
annum, and upon the payment with 
interest or the reinstatement of any 
indebtedness to the society secured 
by this policy.” 

The monthly premium of $104.55, 
due July 4, 1934, was not paid when 
due nor within the grace period there- 
after. Within two days after the ex- 
piration of the grace period and on 
Aug. 6, 1934, a check was received 
by defendant in the sum of $104.55 
and was deposited for collection on 
Aug. 7, 1934. It was returned marked 
“insufficient funds” on Aug. 9, on 
which date it was redeposited and 
again returned marked “insufficient 
funds.” On that same date, the in- 
sured was notified of the return of 
the check and the fact that it was 
being redeposited. On Aug. 13 he 
was notified that the bank had again 
returned the check unpaid. On 
Aug. 24, 1934, an application for re- 
instatement was made. 


Little Equity Left 


At that time, the insured had bor- 
rowed against the policy which was 
subject to a loan, with the result that 
the equity over and above the loan 
was $1.78, or nominal. On Sept. 14, 
1934, the defendant refused reinstate- 
ment of the policy. In so doing, the 
carrier conceded that the insured was 
a satisfactory risk from a medical 
standpoint. The declination resulted 
from an investigation which disclosed 
that the insured was not in business 
as represented by him and had not 
been so engaged for three years. It 
was further ascertained that the in- 
sured was carrying additional insur- 
ance of a large amount, entirely out 
of proportion to his income and finan- 
cial standing. The record of the case 
indicates that the insured admitted 
that his income did not warrant his 
continuing so much insurance upon 
which he had borrowed practically to 





the limit. According to the opinion 
of the Court, a remark made by the 
insured pending his negotiations for 
the reinstatement of his policy dis- 
closed the possibility of suicide. He 
died in this manner on Jan. 8, 1935. 

Suit was commenced by the bene- 
ficiaries on July 22, 1935. The matter 
came before the Court on an applica- 
tion for summary judgment which 
was granted by the Court of original 
jurisdiction. 


Evidence of Insurability 


On an application for reinstate- 
ment, is the company limited to a 
mere inquiry as to the good health 
or good physical condition of the in- 
sured under the language of the 
statute and of the policy, “evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to the 
company?” The Appellate Division 
reaches a conclusion contrary to the 
lower court and reverses the judg- 
ment. Speaking by Cohn, J., the 
Court said: 


“Prior to 1906 in policy provi- 
sions covering reinstatement the 
expression commonly used was 
‘good health.’ Following the so- 
ealled Armstrong investigation the 
Legislature endeavored to improve 
and standardize insurance practice. 
In the provision covering rein- 
statement of policies the Legislature 
made use of the words ‘evidence 
of insurability satisfactory to the 
company.’ It may not be said that 
this change was without signifi- 
eance. Had the Legislature intend- 
ed that the company should be sat- 
isfied with evidence of good health 
it would have authorized continu- 
ance of the theretofore common 
expression ‘good health.’ 

The distinction between ‘good 
health’ and ‘insurability’ might be 
illustrated in the case of a crimi- 
nal condemned to death. On the 
eve of his execution he might be 
found to be in perfect physical 
condition, but it could not be rea- 
sonably contended that his situation 
did not affect his insurability. 





There are numerous circumstances 
which affect insurability. In Gins- 
berg vs. Eastern Life Insurance Co. 
(178 Atlantic Rep., 378, aff’d. 120 
N.J. Esq., 110) the court said that 
it is common knowledge that an in- 
surance company will not reinstate 
a policy where it is known that the 
insured is financially insolvent and 
the circumstances show probability 
of suicide. * * * 

We are of the opinion that the 
language of the statute and of the 
policy, ‘evidence of insurability sat- 
isfactory to the company,’ does not 
limit the inquiry upon an applica- 
tion for reinstatement to the good 
health or good physical condition 
of the insured. Under the provi- 
sions of the Insurance Law the 
Legislature has delegated to the 
company the right to say whether 
or not the evidence of insurability 
is satisfactory. This does not mean, 
however, that the company may ar- 
bitrarily determine that such evi- 
dence is not satisfactory. * * * 
There must be some sound and 
valid reason for finding the appli- 
eant no longer insurable. Here the 
insured’s pecuniary circumstances 
coupled with his heavy overinsur- 
ance, entirely out of line with his 
income and financial condition, had 
a definite bearing upon his longev- 
ity and created a moral hazard 
which directly affected his insura- 
bility (Valton vs. National Loan 
Fund Assurance Society. 1 Keyes, 
21, Court of Appeals, 1864). In the 
circumstances plaintiffs’ motion for 
summary judgment should not 
have been granted.” 


It is reasonable to assume that the 
question will finally be submitted to 
the Court of Appeals for settlement. 
The area of speculation opened by 
the opinion of the Appellate Division 
is immense. Many things have hap- 
pened since 1927, the date of this 
policy, not alone to various insureds 
but also to carriers. Having once 
demonstrated the ability to carry 
large insurance, who is it who will 
take the responsibility to predict for 
an insured that that ability or oppor- 
tunity has forever passed. 


a digest of recent 


cases of interest 


by 


James S. Regan 


MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR 
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Saturation Point Still 
Far Distant 


An occasional pessimist will claim 
that, with more than 63,000,000 life 
insurance policies in force in this 
country and considering the large 
number of uninsurables lives in the 
list of those not covered, the market 
for life sales is just about saturated. 
The fact is, the average policy is for 
$1,670 and the average share per 
policyholder amounts to only $346 and 
while the surface is pretty well 
scratched, there still exists a vast vir- 
gin market for the sale of new life 
insurance. 

If 63,000,000 Americans were own- 
ers of as much life insurance as they 
can afford—not need, because every- 
one needs all they can get, then there 
would indeed exist a serious produc- 
tion problem. It must be realized, 
however, that this great total of num- 
bers of policies in force is accounted 
for a great extent by a vast number 
of small policies, ranging from $100 
to $500, which obviously cannot ac- 
complish the major purposes of life 
insurance. There still remains far 
more uninsured and underinsured men 
and women in this country than can 
be properly solicited by the field forces 
of life insurance during the next 
year. 


Mankind Is Lazy Rather 
Than Selfish 


No man, or least a very negligible 
proportion of the race, is essentially 
selfish and unconcerned about the wel- 
fare of his family. Actually, every 
man plans and hopes to give them bet- 
ter advantages than he himself en- 
joyed. It is merely that most men are 
procrastinators at heart and that it 
takes a salesman to change intention 
into action. Writing on this phase 
of human nature and selling, the 
Echo, published by the Home Life 
of America, says: “Every parent 
wants his children to have more than 
he ever had, and he wants to be the 
one to give it to them. The reason he 
does not buy Life Insurance first is 
that the desire to satisfy longings for 
those possessions that bring immedi- 
ate enjoyment crowds out for the time 
the thoughts of Life Insurance. 

“And right here is where you, the 
agent, step in. Yours is the job of 
creating the desire for protection for 
that family, in order that they may 
have all those enjoyments the head 
of the family wants them to have— 
even though he should be taken away 
from them. You just bet he wants 
Life Insurance—not as an abstract 
term, but he wants all the things that 
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Prospecting 


Life Insurance is. He wants his fam- 
ily’s personal comforts assured, he 
wants them to be decently dressed, 
and he wants (more than anything 
else) his children to have an educa- 
tion. 

“Creating The Desire! That is your 
job, and make yourself conscious of 
the significance of your calling. Never 
lose sight of it! Make yourself re- 
sponsible, and no one can estimate 
the far-reaching benefits that your 
work will bring to pass.” 





Wearing Out Pants, Soles, 
And Auto Tires 


In a recent company magazine, the 
name of which escapes us at the mo- 
ment, a number of pithy paragraphs 
were written. All true, too, for ninety- 
nine out of a hundred life insurance 
agents. The article started off with 
the caption: “The Successful Agent,” 
and went on from there to tell what 
he might be like and what he does. 
For one thing, it claimed, he wears 
out the soles of his feet before he 
wears out the seat of his trousers. 
That is true, but only of men who 
are coming successes—men who are 
climbing. After a man has achieved 
success in the business of life insur- 
ance he can save the soles of his 
shoes and wear out his favorite brand 
of automobile tires. That’s why so 
many people start working for insur- 
ance companies. 


Wholesale Dealers 
Leading Buyers 


Wholesale dealers continue to oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the 1936 
life insurance buying picture, accord- 
ing to the monthly survey of The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Last month, they held first 
place among buyers of big policies 
both in number of policies purchased 
and in total amount of insurance rep- 
resented. 

Closely following wholesale dealers 
on the list of largest number of big 
policies purchased were: Brokers; 
bank managers and real estate com- 
pany officials; lawyers, judges and 
justices; insurance agents; office man- 
agers; agents and collectors; and 
automobile and accessory dealers. 

The list of leading groups in order 
of total amount purchased was the 
same as that for number of policies 
bought. 


The Budget—The Ratio— 
The Effort 


Having set out through a carefully 
prepared family budget the maximum 
monthly expense in order to maintain 
your standard of living, you are 
faced with two problems. 

First, do you know what your ratio 
of effort to results is,—that is, have 
you established an individual stand- 
ard that tells you 
how much effort 
you must put 
forth on the 
average in order 
to realize certain 
returns? 

Second, are 
you able and 
willing through a 
given amount of 
effort, to earn the 
minimum income 
necessary to meet 
your maximum, 
fixed, monthly expenditures? 

If, according to your ratio of effort 
to results, your fixed monthly ex- 
penses cal] for more work than can 
be accomplished, one of two things 
must be done. You must cut down 
your fixed expenses, reduce your 
standard of living, or else improve 
your operating efficiency. 

If the time control plan that you 
set up does not indicate that you will 
get the desired results it will do no 
good for you to worry about it. 
Money will not come to anyone by 
wishing. 

Suppose you must make 2.5 calls 
to get an interview, that you must 
have 8.5 interviews to get an appli- 
cation, that your average premium 
per thousand of insurance is $22.00, 
and your average application is 
$2,000. Those figures are, as nearly 
as we are able to tell, from the rather 
extensive data on hand, about the 
average. 

Again, suppose that you are physi- 
cally able to make ten calls per day, 
or, putting it a little more correctly, 
willing and able to make a sufficient 
number of calls each day in order to 
give you the required 4.5 interviews 
per day. If these suppositions and 
figures apply to your individual ratio 
of efforts to results, would you then 
need to reduce your standard of liv- 
ing? Would you not, on the other 
hand, be perfectly justified in improv- 
ing your standard of living and be 
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able also to lay aside a satisfactory 
sum each month for outside invest- 
ments? 

We maintain that all the pleasure 
and genuine satisfaction in writing 
life insurance hinges around your in- 
dividual solution of the problems set 
out. What does your family budget 
call for? What is your ratio of efforts 
to results? Are you willing and able 
to put forth the effort necessary to 
produce the minimum income that 
will balance your maximum fixed ex- 
penses? 


The Old Policyholder 
Still Lead Source 


The value of the old policyholder in 
the creation of new business was re- 
cently emphasized by the Federal 
Life agency magazine, which stressed 
the fact that so many Americans are 
partners in this great business, in the 
following paragraphs: 





Sixty-three million policyholders 
are the owners. 

At the end of 1935 they owned $23,- 
200,000,000 of assets consisting of 
farm mortgages; city mortgages; gov- 
ernment, state and city municipal 
bonds, railroad bonds and stocks; pol- 
icy loans and premium notes given by 
their own policyholders; real estate; 
and other assets of various kinds; 
and $750,000,000 in cash. 

As a general rule, your best pros- 
pect is one who is already a partner 
in this great business. You can talk 
to him as a representative of the in- 
stitution in which he is already 
interested. If this investment has 
proved satisfactory and wise, he will 
naturally be willing to consider add- 
ing to his holdings. 

The big job of selling consists of 
developing a need for a larger insur- 
ance estate. That’s why prospecting 
—not just for names, but for facts 
about people that will make buying 
suggestions possible—is the biggest 
part of insurance selling. 





Facts Not Arguments 
Clinch Sales 


Arguments do not necessarily clinch 
sales, but rather the facts which con- 
front the prospect that is what urges 
him to sign on the dotted line. If you 
ever have a prospect say to you, “I’m 
sorry, I haven’t the money, I can’t 
afford it and I just have to turn you 
down,” and if there is a baby or 
babies in the case, and.they happen to 
be in the presence of the one being 
interviewed, all the Life Insurance 
Man has to do is to look in the direc- 
tion of the dependents and say, “I’m 





Bond Selling 


more sorry than you are. As a mat- 
ter of fact, my friend, you are not 
turning me down—or injuring me— 
in the least. You are, however, re- 
fusing to make provision for the wife 
and the baby. 

“If you were out of a job, you 
would not say, ‘I can’t afford to eat,’ 
or ‘I have to move out in the street.’ 
You would start out looking right 
away for another job so that you 
could supply the necessary food, cloth- 
ing and shelter.” Every prospect has 
a far better idea of what he has done 
or has failed to do toward securing 
the financial future of his dependents. 

“There is a law of averages in the 
life of man which works either for or 
against. When we work according 
to the law of least resistance, we get 
nowhere. When we work according 
to the law of greater effort, something 
worthwhile is accomplished. You may 
not, at the present time, as you say, 
be in a position to provide all of the 
protection for your dependents that 
you would like, but you certainly cari 
make some definite arrangement for 
any emergency which might arise and 
add to this provision for protection in 
the future.” 

When a prospect with a family 
abruptly tells an agent that he does 
not need any insurance, or that he 
has enough insurance, he is leaving 
his wife and baby—or his widow and 
orphans—in the hands of chance— 
and it’s a long chance!—Colonial 
News, Colonial Life. 





Spendable Income 


The American public’s spendable 
money income in 1935 was $62,988,- 
581,000, or 50 per cent more than the 
income of 1932, according to a na- 
tional survey. 

This spendable money, it is ex- 
plained, represents funds actually 
paid out during the calendar year for 
goods and services plus Federal Al- 
lowances, and money paid out of the 
savings and surpluses of business in- 
stitutions. 


Financial Independence 


Everybody desires financial inde- 
pendence later in life. You have about 
as much chance of attaining such in- 
dependence by a stroke of luck as you 
have of winning first prize in a world- 
wide lottery. Financial independence 
has to be won by prudence and thrift. 
—Mutual Life Points. 





Obtaining Prospects From 
Beneficiaries 


One field of prospecting which is 
too often overlooked is that which 
lies in the immediate vicinity of death 
claim payments and matured endow- 
ments. The widow whose future has 
been made secure through life insur- 
ance proceeds will have a wide range 
of friends and acquaintances and will 
enthusiastically recommend the ser- 
vices of life insurance to one and all. 
Her list of names, and particularly 
her personal endorsement to her 
women friends, will disclose many 
new cases and will serve to pave the 
way for the salesman. Likewise, the 
beneficiary of a matured endowment 
will be in a happy frame of mind and 
inclined to speak well of insurance. 


Not What You Know But 
How You Use It 


To be a success in life insurance. 
selling it is imperative, declares P. M. 
Monahan, of the Canada Life, to be- 
come first of all successful in pros- 
pecting. And the prospecting prob- 
lem, he avers, is not so much one of 
acquiring additional information on 
the subject as the application of what 
every salesman of any experience al- 
ready knows. It is a matter of routine- 
and a fuller realization of the impor- 
tance of keeping at the job every 
day. Never neglect the task even 
though you appear to have all the. 
names you need at the immediate mo- 
ment. Spend time in perfecting your 
prospecting technique, he advises, be- 
cause skill is the ease of performance 
that comes from repetition until you 
come to the point that you do it auto- 
matically and at the same_ time 
efficiently. 

The five essential activities in this 
work are listed as follows: 1—Getting- 
names. 2—Getting information about 
those names. 3—Recording the in- 
formation. 4—Contacting the person 
whose name you have. 5—Evaluating 
and eliminating these names with the 
least possible waste. of time. 

Mr. Monahan lists three qualifying 
factors for the prospect. First, the 
prospect must be available as regards 
distance, hours, environment, etc. 
Next, he must have ability to buy, 
money, needs, morals, etc., and last 
but not least you must have ability 
to sell. Is he my type of prospect? 
Can I sell such a man? Do I have 
sufficient information about his set-up 
to make an intelligent presentation? 
Also, Mr. Monahan states, he has. 
found the most profitable sources of 
new prospects to be the center of in- 
fluence, endless chain and observation.. 
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New ENGLAND MuTUuAL Lire INSURANCE Co. 


Ts featured policy of this company is their Retirement Income at 65 
Policy which provides a monthly income of $10 per thousand for life 
with 120 monthly payments certain. 


This policy was introduced in !930 and at the present time represents 
12 per cent of the company's paid for issues. The policy calls for initial 
insurance of $1,000 to mature at retirement age 65 and provides $10 a 
month to the insured at maturity for life, guaranteed for 120 months certain. 
For several years prior to maturity the cash value is in excess of the face 
amount and during this period if the policy becomes a claim by death, the 
increased amount is payable to the beneficiary. The policy is issued for a 
minimum amount of $1,000 initial insurance to both male and female risks. 
The maximum amount written is $200,000. 


At the maturity of the contract, provided all premiums have been paid 
to that date, upon written request, the insured may elect one of the follow- 
ing options in lieu of the monthly income for life (a) a cash payment of 
$1,322; or subject to evidence of insurability satisfactory to the company, 
and subject to the company's limit of risk at the attained age of the in- 
sured, either (b) a cash payment of $598.76 and a paid up life policy for 
$1,000; or (c) a paid up I'fe policy for $1,828. Any indebtedness to the 
company will decrease, and any additions or accumulated surplus will in- 
crease, the amounts provided in the maturity options. 


The Retirement Income Policy is issued at ages of issue 10 to 55 inclusive. 
Waiver of premium disability and double indemnity benefits will be issued 
with the contract up to the maximum limits of $100,000 on waiver of premium 
disability, and $25,000 on double indemnity. 


The policy is convertible to a higher premium form of contract without 
medical reexamination. If the conversion is made, dividends will, of course, 
be adjusted to the difference under the two forms of policies. 


One of the featured settlement options provides for instalments payable 
annually or monthly for ten or twenty years certain and continuous, the 
amount of annual or monthly instalment being based upon the attained 
age of the payee when the option becomes operative. Each annual instal- 
ment certain after the first will be increased by such share of surplus as 
may be apportioned thereto. 


The policy participates at the end of the first year and only the first 
vear's dividend is dependent upon the payment of the succeeding premium. 
If no election is made, dividends will be accumulated at interest to the 
credit of the policy. Paid up additions participate and dividends left with 
the company at interest participate in excess interest earnings. The rate 
of interest payable in 1936 on dividends left to accumulate is 3.75 per cent. 


D'vidends based on the company's 1936 scale, on a Retirement Income 
at 65 policy issued at age 35 for $1,000 of insurance are as follows: 











20 


Yr. 
End 
$41.64 
41.93 
42.32 
42.86 
43.69 
45.05 
47.36 
51.79 
58.41 
69.15 


Divi- Divi- Divi- Divi- 
Years dends Years dends Years dends Years dends 
| 5.38 6 6.72 i 8.29 16 10.31 
2 5.68 7 7.00 12 8.63 17 10.76 
3 5.98 8 7.27 13 9.03 18 11.21 
4 6.21 9 7.61 14 9.44 19 11.69 
5 6.46 10 7.97 15 9.89 20 12.19 
Great Northern take care of waiving the increased 
premium. 
The Great Northern Life of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has increased its rates Premium Scale 
and the amount and duration of its Semi- Pref. Risk 
sha ; h hich alia 2 Life End. Ord. 20 End. 
surrender charge w ich results in po Exp. at75 Life Pay at 65 
lower cash, loan, paid-up and extended WE csict $ 9.30 $12.30 $12.20 $19.45 $15.12 
insurance values prior to the 20th isis. 10.13 13.55 13.48 21.28 17.19 
ea ae 11.07 15.13 15.16 23.38 19.93 
ap Some endowment Serms have, BB. 600 12.59 17.17 17.54 25.95 23.64 
in the past, allowed a small value at ccs 14.38 19.85 20.72 29.19 28.80 
the end of two years but the new con- Bicorks 17.31 23.44 24.95 33.28 36.39 
tracts all start the values with the 45..... 21.21 28.84 30.55 38.41 47.36 
; f 50..... 26.98 35.58 37.98 44.93 66.08 
end of 3 years. Waiver of premium 55..... 36.27 46.46 47.87 53.38 103.02 
rates are increased a few cents to oe 49.70 63.31 61.14 64.70 
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Security Mutual 


The Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Binghamton, N. Y., 
has introduced a retirement income 
policy maturing at age 55 which sup- 
plements its popular retirement in- 
come series maturing at ages 60, 65 
and 70. 

The R.I. at age 55 will be issued 
only on the continuous payment plan, 
from ages 10 to 45 inclusive, for both 
men and women. The rates for women 
are slightly higher than for men due 
to the higher cash values and other 
options at maturity. The retirement 
income feature of $10 monthly for 
life, 120 months certain, for each 
$1,000 of face amount, applies to the 
new R.I. at age 55 in the same man- 
ner as on all other Retirement Income 
plans. 

It is to be noted that the exception- 
ally high maturity values and early 
retirement age of this new R.I. 55 
should strongly appeal to many pros- 
pects such as nurses, teachers, pro- 
fessional and business men and women 


who are financially able to pay 
slightly higher rates during their 
most productive years. The cash 


value at maturity of the R.I. at 55 
is $1,680 for men and $1,815 for 
women. 

The company has also announced 
the issuance of 15 and 20 year Con- 
vertible Term Policies. The addition 
of the 15 and 20 year Convertible 
Term policies to Security Mutual 
Life standard convertible term con- 
tracts brings the line of these poli- 
cies up to four in number: the 5 year, 
10, 15 and 20 year policies. An en- 
tirely new feature of these contracts, 
however, is the addition of rates pro 
viding for Premium Waiver and Ac 
cidental Death Benefits. 

Exchanges of these Term policies 
may be made to a regular Life or 
Endowment plan, without special 
benefits, as follows: the 5 Year Term 
may be exchanged within four years 
from the date of issue; the 10 Year 
Term within seven years, the 15 
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Year Term within ten years; and the 
20 Year Term within fifteen years 
from date of issue. 

Exchanges of Term policies with 
benefits, may be made to the Ordinary 
Life plan with similar benefits within 
four years from the date of issue if 
on the 5 Year Plan, or within seven 
years from the date of issue if on the 
10, 15 or 20 Year Term plans, with- 
out evidence of insurability, provided 
the insured is not disabled. Exchange 
cannot be made while the insured is 
disabled but if disabled at the end 
of the above exchange periods, the 
company will automatically issue an 
Ordinary life policy with disability 
and premium waiver benefits and 
waive the premiums thereunder dur- 
ing the continuance of disability. 

Exchange to any form of policy 
other than hereinbefore provided for 
may be made during the exchange 
period, subject to the approval of the 
Company and upon the furnishing of 
evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to the company as to each of the 
benefits desired. 


Prudential Insurance 


The pension plan developed by the 
New Jersey Bankers Association for 
employees of their associate banks, 
which will be handled by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of Newark, 
is reported to have more than 100 
member banks enrolled as indicating 
a desire to participate in the plan. 
The pension plan will go into oper- 
ation on Sept. 1 and contemplates re- 
tirement incomes to bank employees 
approximately equal to 50 per cent of 
average earnings during employment. 
Because of the uncertainties of the 
Social Security Act, the bankers’ 
plan is so set up so that it may be 
modified to offset the burden of the 
act should it finally be held Consti- 
tutional or be subject to modification. 
The retirement age for women has 
been fixed at age 60 and for men, age 
65. Should an employee resign be- 











SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


7 R. BRUNNER, Actuary of the Security Mutual, presented several new 
* plans to the field men at the company's recent Convention. Among 
contracts announced at that time were a new Retirement Income at Age 55 
Policy, new Convertible Term Contract for 5, 10, 15 and 20 years, with 
benefits, new Family Income Riders and a Family Maintenance plan pro- 
vided through a new Term contract. 


Mr. Brunner also announced that the company will issue 10, 15 and 20 
year Convertible Term contracts in amounts of $785; $1,098; and $1,368 in 
order to provide a monthly income of $7.54 for either 10, 15 or 20 years 
certain after the insured's death. Such policies of odd amounts should be 
issued in combination with existing insurance (in Security Mutual or any 
other company), the proceeds of which are to be held at interest by the 
Company for a period of 10, 15 or 20 years after the insured's death. For 
example: the month!y income of $7.54 plus monthly interest of $2.46 on 
$1,000 of existing insurance retained by the Company at interest (3 per 
cent) guarantees $10.00 per month for ten years after the insured's death, 
providing death occurs before the expiry date of the Term policy. In com- 
bination with a 31/, per cent policy the monthly payments would be $10.40 
consisting of the monthly income of $7.54 and interest of $2.86. 


The face amount of the basic policy is thus left intact to be paid at the 
end of the period selected (10, 15 or 20 years) either in a lump sum or in 
instalments as desired. 


The new Family Income Riders were announced as benefit plans to be 
attached to any standard Security Mutual policy except Term policies and 
Ordinary Life Increasing Premium. They provide the advantages of the 
Family Income plan for old policyholders of Security Mutual Life or for new 
policyholders desiring some plan of insurance other than the Whole Life 
at 80. The Family Income Rider cannot be attached to an old policy unless 
premiums are payable thereunder for at least fifteen years in the future. 


If the Family Income agreement is attached to a 3 per cent policy and 
the death of the insured occurs within twenty years from the date of the 
agreement, the Company would pay on each $1,000 an income of $10.00 
per month from date of the insured's death until the 20th anniversary of 
the agreement, at which time the company would pay $1,000. 


Such monthly payments consist of $2.46 interest and $7.54 Family Income. 


If the agreement is attached to a 31/, per cent policy, the monthly pay- 
ments would be $10.40, because the monthly interest would be $2.86 while 
the Family Income would remain at $7.54. 


In case of an indebtedness against the basic policy, the interest earnings 
would be proportionately reduced, but the supplementary income of $7.54 
would not be affected. This agreement is granted to males only and will be 
attached to standard policies of not less than $2,000. 


For example: If a Family Income agreement were attached to a $10,000 
3 per cent policy, and the death of the insured should occur at the end of 
the seventh policy year and loan was outstanding of $2,000 the company 
would make the following payments: 


$75.40 Family income benefits monthly for thirteen years; and 

$19.68 interest monthly for thirteen years. ($2.46 monthly interest x 8.); 
Total, $95.08 monthly payments for thirteen years. 

At the end of thirteen years from the death of the insured the monthly 
payments would cease, but the Company would then pay $8,000 in cash or 
in instalments if preferred. 


















fore retirement age is reached his 
contributions will be repaid and the 
contributions of the bank will be 
returned to it with 3 per cent com- 
pound interest. If the employee does 
not resign until after 15 years of 
service, he gets the benefit of the 
bank’s contribution in addition to his 
own. If the employee dies before re- 
tirement his beneficiary receives all 
of his contributions. Upon the death 
of any retired employee any excess 
remaining above the payments already 
made will be paid over to his bene- 
ficiary. 


New York Life 


Over $35,000,000 in death claims 
on the lives of more than 8600 policy- 
holders was paid or credited by the 
New York Life during the first six 
months of 1936. Included in this 
total are additional accidental bene- 
fits of over $988,000. The average 
payment was $4,050 per claim. Dur- 
ing the six months there were 198 
claims amounting to $532,384 on the 
lives of persons who had been in- 
sured for less than one year. 
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Medical 


Triad of Diseases Under 
Closer Scrutiny 


The phenomenon apparent in ail 
mortality studies, the continued, per- 
sistent and disquieting proportionate 
increase at middle and older ages of 


the cardio-vascular-renal group of 
diseases, of the major disease of 
metabolis m—diabetes, and that 
“sneaking and pernicious insurrection 
of body cells gone wild—cancer,” was 
described in an important contribu- 
tion by Dr. Chester T. Brown, Med- 
ical Director, the Prudential, who 
commented that these diseases are 
and always have been the common 
ones of middle and older age. With 
the exception of cancer, and one is 
not sure of that exception, they repre- 
sent the’ end result of wear, stress 
and the deteriorations of bodily tissue. 
The first offender of this triad, said 
Dr. Brown, the circulatory-kidney 
group, is the most common. Apoplexy, 
usually the result of arterial break- 
down, seems, it is true, to have rested 
as an increasing threat, while kidney 
disease appears to be a waning rather 
than an increasing cause of death. 
Organic heart disease, however, 
claims the lion’s share of apprehen- 
sion by its spectacular increase. 
The deaths listed as organic heart 
disease may be roughly divided into 
two great general classes. First is 
the valvular heart disease group 
which has usually resulted from acute 
articular rheumatism or other infec- 
tious disease. With fair assurance it 
may be assumed that most of the 
heart disease deaths under age 45 are 
the result of this form. The fact that 
the death rate from organic heart 
disease for all ages under 45 has 
shown a steady downward trend for 
25 years, said Dr. Brown, may be at- 
tributed to a better control of the in- 
fectious diseases in the early decades 
of life, to a more intelligent thera- 
peutic care of the victims of valvular 
heart disease and to a more general 
routine examination of children. 
The other broad class of organic 
heart disease is the group represented 
by the deterioration of the heart mus- 
cle, which is the great bulk of tissue 
comprising that organ. All body tis- 
sue depends upon an adequate cir- 
culation of the blood for its well be- 
ing, and the heart’s supply of blood 
is by means of the coronary arteries. 
Arteriosclerosis is the name given to 
the deteriorating, degenerating 
changes which take place in the blood 
vessels. By this process they lose 
their elasticity, their calibre is nar- 
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Departmental 


rowed, fibrous, scar-like tissue re- 
places the normal tissue of their 
walls, lime deposits form and the lin- 
ings of the vessels are roughened. 
There is no question but that the cir- 
cumstances of the present century 
have made conditions whereby this 





Chester T. Brown, M.D. 


deterioration has had freer play. The 
death rate from heart disease among 
industrial policyholders is usually 
higher than for those with ordinary 
insurance, but for a ten-year period 
the rate of increase has been greater 
among those insured by ordinary 
policies. 

The second of the offending triad, 
diabetes, has suffered some lowering 
of effectiveness in its influence on the 
death rate at ages under 40, but this 
has been offset by a considerable in- 
crease at the older ages. It is dis- 
appointing to note that in spite of the 
use of insulin, no encouraging 
changes have been wrought during 
the past ten years, although it ap- 
pears that mortality improvement 
lags behind preventive and remedial 
discoveries. 

As for the third of the group, can- 
cer, this holds second place as a cause 
of death. An apparent lack of gen- 
eral knowledge of the underlying 
principles of this disease and a vivid 
realization of its agonizing ravages 
may lead the layman to a disturbed 
and hopeless attitude. Yet some 
authorities have estimated that, even 
in our present state of knowledge, 50 
per cent of cancer deaths would be 
preventable were removal accom- 
plished. 





Administration 


Field of Life Insurance 
Surveyed by Russell 


Typical of the real administration 
of a life insurance company’s affairs, 
President Frederick D. Russell of the 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, § 
N. Y., in opening the July 7th con. 
vention of his company, touched o 
many points of vital interest to all 
his representatives. He covered the 
problems of interest earnings, the 
need for agents to help in mortality 
savings, the sensible attitude toward 
inflation, explained the company’s at- § 
titude toward taxation, discussed s0- 
cial security and defended the agency 
system of selling life insurance. 

He reviewed briefly the financial 
developments of the past few year, § 
expressing a firm belief that the na- § 
tion is now definitely on the road to ( 
ultimate recovery, called attention to 
the unprecedented confidence of the 
people in “the institution which had 
stood firm through the darkest days 
known to the present generation.” 

Referring to lapses and mortality, 
President Russell continued: “Life 7 
companies must look to their mortal- 
ity savings for the largest gains. It 
is extremely important that each com- 
pany pay close attention to its under- 
writing. Here is where the agency 
force can be of great assistance. In 
order to have a good mortality record 
we must be very careful in the selec § 
tion of our risks. We do not want to 
have any of them ‘dying on the rug’ § 
In 1935 there were over 78,800 first 
year death claims in this country 
amounting to over 54 million dollars 
In other words, one out of every 3 
who died in 1935 had a policy with 
some company in its first year. Most 
of the death claims are foreseen bu FF 
some can be avoided. A good agen § 
will procure all the facts and # 
everything to protect his company.” 
Another problem of the life insuranc 
company is the lapse ratio. “Lift 
Insurance Research Bureau charts, 
said President Russell, “show that # 
per cent of all business lapses withit 
the first two years. One need not b 
an actuary to see that such busines 
is a definite loss to the companies.” 

Defending the agency system, the 
speaker said that the justification o 
that system lies in the fact that i 
has made America the best insured 
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nation in the world; it has set up as- 
sets in the name of the people total- 
ing more than 23 billion dollars and 
it has placed insurance on the lives 
of Americans of over one hundred 
five billions of dollars. “Life insur- 
ance is not bought because it is cheap 
or expensive but chiefly because a 
conscientious agent has, through his 
earnest presentation, swept aside in- 
ertia and indifference and led people 
to do the thing which they know they 
should do but which through their 
own initiative would never have been 
done.” 


Actuarial 





Refund Annuities Differ 
In Important Points 


What is the difference between a 
Refund Annuity and a Cash Refund 
Annuity, asks Edward H. Hezlett, ac- 
tuary of the Pan-American Life, New 
Orleans, writing in the company’s 
house organ, the Review, and then 
proceeds to give the distinction. 

Although the names of the two con- 
tracts sound very much alike, he ex- 
plains, there is a substantial differ- 
ence in the benefits. In the event the 
owner of a Cash Refund Annuity dies 
before receiving in total annuity pay- 
ments an amount at least equal to the 
premium, the difference is paid im- 
mediately to his beneficiary in one 
lump sum. 

In the event the owner of a Refund 
Annuity dies under the same circum- 
stances, the difference is also paid to 
the beneficiary, but not in one lump 
sum. Instead the annuity is con- 
tinued to the beneficiary until the in- 
stallment payments have made up the 
difference. The Cash Refund is obvi- 
ously a much more liberal contract, 
observes Actuary Hezlett. 

Incidentally, though the purchaser 
of a Cash Refund Annuity pays more 
in order to obtain the lump sum final 
settlement provision, nevertheless, this 
higher premium is guaranteed to be 
returned in full either to himself or 
to his beneficiary. This, in one sense, 
is much the same as eating one’s cake 
and still having it. He pays a higher 
premium but he is guaranteed that it 
will be returned in full either during 
his life-time or at his death. 

If the purchaser of a Cash Refund 
Annuity desires to have the proceeds 





paid in installments to his beneficiary, 
that can easily be arranged through 
a Trust Fund Agreement. In that 
event, due to the fact that the balance 
of the proceeds are increased by com- 
pound interest as long as they remain 
on deposit the income to the benefi- 
ciary will last much longer than it 
would under the Refund Contract. 


Production 


Neglected Policyhoider 
Has His Innings 

“We have been informed time and 
again,” writes Frederick Bruchholz, 
agency director, Clearing-House (Chi- 
cago) Branch, New York Life, in the 
Nylic Review, “that a large amount 
of our new business comes from pres- 
ent policyholders. In fact, one com- 
pany slogan is, ‘Once a policyholder, 
always a prospect.’ This is in strange 
contrast to the saying which has a 
measure of truth, that the quickest 
way to get rid of an agent is to give 
him an application for a thousand 
dollars; he’ll never bother you again. 





Frederick Bruchholz 


“Another effective source of new 
business today should be those people 
who formerly owned policies but who 
through force of circumstances have 
had to lapse or surrender them. 
Every agent should check over his 


surrendered or lapsed policy-holders 
and endeavor to contact them. He 
may find his client in a far better 
financial position than at the time 
when he had to turn to the cash 
values of his life insurance for help 
to meet immediate obligations. 

“There are certain causes which 
underlie lapsation. An important one 
is the agent’s lack of attention to the 
policy-holder. Suppose you, yourself, 
had been stimulated to purchase a life 
insurance contract through the ap- 
peal made to you by an agent, only 
to have him completely forget you as 
soon as he had received his commis- 
sion? 

“The value of the service an agent 
can render is real—not fancied: 
Keeping in close touch with your 
policy-holders, seeing whether circum- 
stances call for a -change of bene- 
ficiary, possibly suggesting a change 
in the dividend option; perhaps 
recommending a change in the mode 
of premium payment from quarterly 
to semi-annual or to annual to save 
the additional charge; perhaps sug- 
gesting the use of optional settle- 
ments or correcting wrong “impres- 
sions which may cause lapses.” 


Underwriting 





Shifting of Occupations 
A Modern Problem 


“In recent years,” said Pearce 
Shepherd, assistant actuary, Pruden- 
tial, at a conference of the Home 
Office Life Underwriters’ Association, 
“we have had many applicants who 
have been thrown out of their usual 
line of work by economic conditions. 
The underwriter must consider the 
possibility that the applicant may re- 
turn to a more hazardous former oc- 
cupation and treat him accordingly. 
If he is inclined to be pessimistic he 
may feel this change is remote, other- 
wise he may feel that a compromise 
rating is the fairest solution of the 
difficulty. 

The underwriter is always on the 
lookout for impairments due to past 
eecupations but unless it can be 
demonstrated on examination he may 
have difficulty in convincing his 
agency people that an extra premium 
is required anyway. Any worker who 
has been exposed to a dust hazard for 
years is not a standard risk even if 
the examiner can’t prove it. We 
haven’t adequate statistics as to the 
mortality to be expected in such cases 
yet. The rating may be higher or 
lower than that called for while ac- 
tively employed in the work. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFIChy 


Paid-for life insurance sales for the Connecticut Mutual 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


E. C. Deckard, Aetna Life, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Columbus, Ohio, Association of Life Under- 
writers. R. C. Gauch, Mutual Benefit Life, is vice-presi- 
dent; Ely D. Miller, Provident Mutual Life, is secretary, 
and J. D. Davis, Penn Mutual Life, treasurer. 

The Harrisburg Association of Life Underwriters has 
endorsed the candidacy of O. Sam Cummings, Dallas, Tex., 
as vice-president of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

The following officers have been elected by the Indiana 
State Association of Life Underwriters: President, Homer 
L. Rogers, Indianapolis; vice-president, Herbert A. Luckey, 
Indianapolis; secretary, Larry Kigan, Terre Haute; execu- 
tive secretary, Francis P. Huston, Indianapolis. 

The Shreveport (La.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected the following officers: Louie E. Throgmorton, 
president, Aetna Life; Merton Lindsay, vice-president, 
Aetna Life; C. C. Hutchinson, Jr., secretary, the Mutual 
Life of New York; Guy H. Owen, treasurer, Metropolitan 
Life; Louie E. Throgmorton, national committeeman, 
Aetna Life. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


More than $35,000,000 in death claims on lives of more 
than eight thousand policyholders was paid or credited by 
the New York Life Insurance Company during the first 
six months of 1936. Included in this total are accidental 
death benefit payments amounting to $988,000. The aver- 
age payment was $4,050. 

A slight gain in new business for the month of July was 
reported by the Charles B. Knight agency of the Union 
Central Life in New York City. The total for the month 
was $1,367,035 as compared with $1,330,452 last year. The 
sales for the first seven months were $12,934,314, against 
$18,213,267 last year. 

The Yeoman Mutual Life, Des Moines, Iowa, reports an 
increase of 24 per cent in new business for the first seven 
months of 1936. The July increase amounted to 27 per 
cent over the corresponding period last year. 

An increase of 60 per cent in new business is reported 
by John E. Reilly, president of the Old Line Life Insur- 
ance Company of America, for the first half of the year. 
Accident and health premiums increased 48 per cent for 
the same period. 

An increase in new business of 4.6 per cent for the 
month of July is reported by the Fidelity Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, as compared with the same period last year. 

Writings of the Mutual Life of Canada for the twelve 
months ended with June showed an increase of 10 per cent 
in paid-for business over the previous year. The increase 
in insurance in force during the same period was $10,- 
113,866. 

At the semi-annual meeting of the board of directors of 
the Jefferson Standard Life, President Julian Price re- 
ported that new business of the company for the first half 
of the year amounted to $22,602,000, an increase of 3 per 
cent over that of the same 1935 period, and that the insur- 
ance in force on June 30 amounted to $335,000,000. 
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Life, Hartford, for the month of July show a 14.4 per cent . 
increase over the corresponding month last year. The paid bu 
life insurance sales for July were $6,712,390 compared Fe 
with $5,866,302 last year. an 

The Conservative Life, South Bend, Ind., reports paid a 
for new business for the first seven months of 1936 of 19 
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HILE very few people have ever thought of the ag 
Social Security Act except as some sort of a as 
Government plan to give the old folk a pension—let's 
see, is it to be $200 a month, or $100? No, that was 
the Townsend plan. Anyway, most people figure, it 
will be enough to live on and it’s nice to know that 5 
such a guarantee of old age “independence” is to be to 
forthcoming. However, after the first of the approach- - 
ing year, a lot of casually interested citizens will begin th 
to sit up and take notice. What the heck, they will ws 
exclaim, I’m being taxed for this scheme—I’m helping th 
pay for that old duffers pension! And then they will sti 
acquire a real interest in the subject and commence to wl 
figure out how much and when “I can expect to get th 
mine.” By that time, however, the job of calculating the th 
benefits should be no problem at all, because Robert G. th 
Richards, agency secretary of the Atlantic Life In- do 
surance Co., Richmond, Va., has already stepped out A) 
with a handy little gadget—The Rapid Old Age Bene- an 
fit Caleulator—which shows at a glance exactly what co 
each wage earner can anticipate in the way of monthly ol 
checks from the United States Treasury. pr 
* * . me 
HE Calculator comes in a 3 x 5 in. envelope con- so 
taining a cardboard listing of total wages antici- 
pated between present age and age 65 opposite which 
is given the monthly benefits to be derived from that 
taxable sum—the maximum of taxable income being | 
$3000. For example, a man now 45 years old and earn- ge 
ing or figuring to average $3000 annually between now Be 
and 65 would pull out the card until the amount $60,000 an 
appeared and would then discover that he might be la 
certain of $56.25 each month for all his years beyond fr 
the legal retirement age—if he is qualified for the wl 
benefits. There are quite a few classifications of em- pil 
ployment which cannot expect to participate in this bu 
bounty, for example, agricultural labor, domestic ser- I 
vice in private homes, various Governmental services, cu 
certain forms of services performed in the employ of I 
public carriers, ete. The Calculator lists these and Hi 
other important points of information concerning the be 
Social Security Act and it should “catch on” wherever fa 
it is offered. The project is being handled by the Ad- an 
vertising Corporation of America, Easthampton, Mass. co) 
It is planned, of course, for distribution among life 10 
insurance salesmen, as a sales aid, and sells, with the 80) 
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$2,956,193, with reinstatements of $166,944, while for the 
same period last year the Company had paid for new 
business of $2,758,684, with reinstatements of $208,792. 
For the first seven months of 1936 the company reports 
an increase in insurance in force of $981,573.81, ss against 
a gain in insurance in force for the first seven months of 
1935 of $164,841.58. 
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agent’s imprint, from 10 cents each in lots of 100 to 
as low as four cents per copy in lots of 5000. 


oe + -» 


ACK in Ellijay, Ga., curing the first decade of the 

twentieth century, Shippen Bros. Lumber Co. used 
to pay common labor a dollar a day and the foreman 
rated as high as one seventy-five. As I remember it, 
this wage seemed pretty fancy to the water boy who 
used to drag down 60 cents for a mere 11 hours and 
the men lived decently and raised families on that 
stipend, but I imagine that the life insurance agents 
who make use of Social Security benefits to emphasize 
the need for more income will be pretty successful and 
that they will find a great many people aghast at the 
thought of living on one, one and a half or even two 
dollars a day under present conditions. Too many 
Americans are spending a dollar a day for their smokes 
and movies—citizens who have not as yet given any 
considerable thought to or made provisions for their 
old age retirement, and to this class a black and white 
presentation of just what the Government actually 
means by “Security” should prove enlightening and a 
source of substantial policy sales. 


* * * 


HAVE just recovered from my annual beach picnic. 

You know—when the happy family and relatives 
get together and frolic all day in the sand at Jones 
Beach, have a big lunch of sand (sic) wiches, peaches 
and lemonade. Of course you have to park in West 4 
lane, which is approximately two and a half miles 
from the water and I had to forget to bring any shoes, 
which amounted to nothing more than cremated under- 
pinnings and I became sunburned in the third degree, 
but everyone agreed that we had a glorious time. And 
I didn’t mind the physical agony incident to the ex- 
cursion. It was my dignity that suffered. All summer 
I have been telling the kinder, much in the Major 
Hoople manner, just how the Australian crawl should 
be executed, together with diverse suggestions for a 
fancy one and a half, etc. Well, the water was rough 
and deep and my showing was not above sarcastic 
comment. Particularly my attempt at diving off the 
10-foot board. Folks, it was sheer tragedy. I felt 
sorry for myself. 





COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Gaston Masse has joined the Great West Life Assur- 
ance Company as supervisor of the company’s Montreal 
branch. 

Ill health has forced the retirement of E. O. Toombs, 
agency director of the New York Life for twenty-five 
years in Birmingham, Ala. L. L. Jones, formerly repre- 
senting the company in New Orleans, La., takes over the 
Birmingham post. 

The Connecticut Mutual Life has appointed L. M. Mc- 
Daniel district manager of its El Paso, Texas, agency. 

Howard King, superintendent of the Dover, N. J., terri- 
tory of the Prudential, is celebrating his fortieth anniver- 
sary of service with the company. He has spent his en- 
tire business career in the same district. 

H. C. Pertwood, former agency manager at Peoria, III., 
has been appointed agency supervisor of the Bankers Life 
(Iowa) Cedar Rapids branch. 


John A. MacLeod, Metropolitan Life manager at Cal- 
gary, Alta., is celebrating his twentieth anniversary with 
the company. 


Byron S. Griffith, formerly with the Pan-American Life 
as general agent at San Antonio and then with the Pacific 
Mutual Life at Houston, Texas, has joined the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines at Houston and will act as supervisor 
in the Cherry & Cherry general agency there. 


John J. Major has been appointed assistant to Manager 
Gifford T. Vermillion, Mutual Life of New York, in upper 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 


C. J. Ryan has been named general agent for the Con- 
tinental American Life, Wilmington, Del. His territory 
will be northeast Ohio with headquarters in Youngstown. 


John W. Hewitt, former general agent of the Columbian 
National Life, has resigned that position at Rochester and 
has been succeeded by Vern H. Chasey. 


Harry W. Poulson, Boise, Idaho, appointed general agent. 
of the Northern Life Insurance Company, Seattle, Wash., 
in southwestern Idaho and eastern Oregon. 


Creditors of the estate of the late Harry C. Faidley, 
Omaha, Neb., lost a court decision in which they sought 
to obtain certain proceeds of life policies issued by the 
Metropolitan and the Prudential. The court held that the 
statute which permits the attachment of proceeds on over 
$500 annual premiums did not apply because of special 
policy provisions. 

6 a - 


DEATHS 


William Irvine, general manager of the Confederation 
Life Association of Toronto, at Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. A. Blum of Des Moines, Iowa, general agent of the 
Guaranty Life, Davenport, Iowa, former president of the 
Des Moines Association of Life Underwriters. 


Lloyd R. Wilson, 52, vice-president of the United Insur- 
ance Company. Lincoln, Neb., heart failure. 

J. Everett Hicks, Union Mutual Life, Boston, past presi- 
dent, Boston Life Underwriters Association. 
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Monthly Premium Policies 
Issued by Many Companies 


A great proportion of life insurance 
companies now accept monthly 
premiums, according to the findings 
of a recent survey conducted among 
American Life Convention member 
companies. In past years ordinary 
companies for the most part felt that 
monthly premium policies were semi- 
industrial, involved additional book- 
keeping expense and offered 12 times 
the opportunity for lapse. 

The depression, however, brought 
about a great change in that attitude. 





HARRY S. TRESSEL 


Certified Public Accountant and 
Actuary 


10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 








Telephone Franklin 4020 





force. For this reason, it is stated, 
companies offering a monthly method 
of premium payment have maintained 
in force business that on annual, 
semi-annual or even quarterly basis, 
would have gone off the books. 

The survey included figures from 
104 companies which reported. Of 


these, 82 have a monthly premium 
plan, 15 do not, and six qualified their 
answers, one allowing the plan on 


Then monthly premiums gave an in- 
dividual having financial difficulties 
a better chance to keep the policy in 








Gell Che World 


Consider the everyday case of an agent who 
has just delivered claim dollars to needy de- 
pendents. 


He recalls the hard fight he 
had to make to get the in- 
sured to apply, not so 
long ago. Now he sees the 
fruit of his efforts and he 
wants to tell the world. 


Fortunately there are al- 
ways promising prospects 
waiting to be told what 
life insurance can do for 
them. 


Che Prudential 


Susurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. DurrieLp, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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government allotment policies, another 
on deferred annuities, and four re. 
ported they had limited monthly 
premium plans. 

One query in the questionnaire 
was whether monthly premium was 
deducted from a death claim in event 
of the policyholder’s death within the 
policy year. There were 75 companies 
that replied in the affirmative and 13 
negative. 

Colonel Robbins found wide diver- 
gence among the companies in their 
views as to the advisability of writ- 
ing monthly premium policies; in the 
percentages used in calculating the 
premiums, and in the minimum 
premium requirements. 

“In the case of policies issued on 
the salary savings plan,” he said, “the 
larger companies require applications 
of $1,000 each on 10 lives to inaugua- 
rate the plan.” 

Minimum monthly premium accept- 
ed is: One company, $1; one $1.50; 
three $2; one $2.50; three $3; 38 $5; 
one $5.40; two $6; three $7.50; 12 no 
minimum, and one each requires $8, 
$9, $12 and $15. There are 82 compa- 
nies accepting monthly premiums in 
the first policy year and six do not do 
so; also 22 companies reported favor- 
able experience with a bank draft 
system of payment in which the 
premium receipt is mailed to a bank 
which receives monthly payments 
from policyholders and remits to the 
life company. There were 65 that 
replied, “No,” indicating either that 
they had not used such a plan or had 
not had favorable results with it. 

Only 14 companies unqualifiedly 
answered in the affirmative the ques- 
tion as to whether they recommended 
that a company not now accepting 
first-year business on monthly premi- 
um basis begin to do so. There were 26 
companies that made no recommenda- 
tion and 40 replied in the negative 


Old Line Life Reports 
Substantial Gains 


The Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee, Wis., reports a 
gain in assets of $426,683 during the 
first six months of this year. The 
company’s assets now total $19,093,548 
and the total income for the first half 
of 1936, amounting to $1,621,300, is 
7 per cent more than in the same 
period of 1935. President John E. 
Reilly of the Old Line Life says that 
the six-month increase in new life 
insurance written was 60 per cent and 
that there was a gain of 48 per cent 
in accident and health premiums over 
the first half of last year. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD | 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


T always amuses me when half-baked Easterners 
| (neo-New Yorkers to you!) talk artily along their 
noses about the provincialism of the Middle West. 
Fortunately there are not many such individuals in 
comparison to the insurance business population of the 
East, but those who do exist are a right royal pain in 
the neck to me. Perhaps that is because I originated 
in a family which lived for three generations on one 
street in New York. Be that as it may, I have found 
the life insurance man of the Middle West, particularly 
in the upper brackets, to be widely-traveled, broadly- 
educated and reasonably open-minded. 


GLANCE at the vacation roster of some promi- 
A nent Middle Western life insurance officials will 
serve to illustrate why the mental vision which results 
from getting away from local viewpoints plays so large 
a part in the insurance growth of the country’s bread- 
basket. About the time you see this, O. B. Hartley, 
vice-president of the Great Western Insurance Com- 
pany of Des Moines, is in Europe; Charles A. Moore, 
president of the Liberty Life Insurance Company of 
Topeka, is on a trip to Alaska; W. T. Grant, president 
of the Business Men’s Assurance at Kansas City, and 
H. A. Behrens, president of the Continental Assurance 
and Continental Casualty at Chicago, are on the Pacific 
Coast (incidentally those two are among the most 
widely traveled men in the business); F. P. Metzger, 
president of the American Home Life at Topeka, is 
sojourning in Japan; George Godfrey Moore, president 
of the National Reserve Life and also of Topeka, is 
getting ready to take his fine stable of blooded horses 
on a swing of the important national and international 
stock shows; the trotting and pacing horses for which 
J. B. Reynolds, president of the Kansas City Life, is 
famous will shortly begin further training in Califor- 
nia; and, just to look ahead a little, A. H. Hoffman, 
president of the Yeomen Mutual Life at Des Moines 
(and fondly known as “Dutch” to his intimates) is 
planning another of his annual hunting trips to distant 
forests. 

@ 


UST for good luck you can toss in this item also. . . 

attending the great tarpon fishing “Rodeo” off the 
Mississippi and Gulf Stream coasts was a party com- 
posed, among others, of E. G. Simmons, managerial 
head of the Pan-American Life of New Orleans as host, 
and the following members: Col. C. B. Robbins, man- 
ager and counsel of the American Life Convention and 
president of the Cedar Rapids Life; Harry L. Seay, 
president of the Southland Life; and Hon. Harry Mc- 
Clain, insurance commissioner of Indiana. Go a little 
north of Middle West and you will find that O. J. Arn- 
old, president of the Northwestern National Life at 
Minneapolis, recently returned from a visit to Honolulu. 


COULD go on with such items for some time, but in 
the first place I don’t wish to distract you from 
work; and in the second place I don’t want you to have 
the impression that any of the men mentioned put play 
before business. Their individual records and the 
Stories of their achievements form eloquent proof to 
the contrary. 














Dependable Service ... 
bi HE STATE LIFE of Indiana 


enters its forty-third year of 
dependable service . . . Has paid 
over $110,000,000 to policyhold- 


ers and beneficiaries . . . Holds 
$50,000,000 for their benefit .. . 
Has $4,378,000 in cash and govern- 
ment securities, providing ample 
liquidity . . . These and other im- 
portant facts are evidences of 
Service, Strength, and Progress 
... This time-tried company offers 
agency opportunities. 


e THE e 


STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


1894 : Purely Mutual : 1936 


























A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 


Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 

was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 

+ ry has been my daily and useful companion since 
at time. 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's, 


With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 


Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 


In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 


preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 


Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
= sumere to the dependability of the HANDY 
IDE. 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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They Did a Job 
The Hard Way 


The twentieth century citizen never 
tires of marvelling at the progress 
made by his contemporaries and 
predecessors during the past quarter 
of a century. He points to the radio, 
airplane, automobile and reminds 
that television is darned near per- 
fected at the present moment. And 
so, he looks back into the latter part 
of the last century with something 
of a distorted perspective, patroniz- 
ingly certain that he barely missed 
living in the dark ages. It is not diffi- 
cult to wake up to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the virility and the real 
progress achieved during those days, 
however. It merely requires a bit of 
reading old records with a seemly 
consideration of the handicaps faced 
then, to realize that the speedy prog- 
ress of 1900-1936 was made possible 
through the pioneering of hardy and 
abie workers. Especially is this true 
as applied to the life insurance busi- 
ness and every million dollar pro- 
ducer and every high-speed executive 
might do himself a service by study- 
ing the early development of the 
business. 

A particularly interesting outline 
of the seventies and before in insur- 
ance publishing was printed in the 
July issue of the American Conserva- 
tionist. This article, written by T. 
O’Donnell, recalled that the first few 
attempts to launch insurance journals 
met with speedy failure but that they 
paved the way for the establishment 
of a number of strong and long lived 
publications shortly following the 
Civil War. Giving due credit to these 
early magazines and emphasizing 
their real service to a struggling in- 
dustry, the author said: “While the 
history of life insurance periodicals 
is relatively short in America, their 
accomplishments have been a credit 
to the social science they were de- 
signed to serve. In the early days of 
life insurance in this country there 
was imperative need for the propa- 
ganda support of energetic class pub- 
lications, for newspapers dodged life 
insurance as a topic and their ten- 
dency was to ‘knock’ as much as to 
ignore.” In that period insurance 
laws were crude and insurance sta- 
tistics incomplete and _ inaccurate. 
Also, the country was overrun with 
unreliable and fraudulent companies 
and the infant business of life in- 
surance was having the battle of its 
short life to remain in existence. 

Mr. O’Donnell mentions a number 
of the pioneering journals, notably 
the Monitor, which was established 
in 1853, the Gazette and the Intelli- 
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We prepare applicants for “Gen- 
eral Insurance License Examina- 
tion” free of charge, after which 
you need only pass the New York 
Insurance Department’s examina- 
tion. Address inquiries to Box 820, 
The Spectator. 











gencer. He has also considerable 
friendly comment on The Spectator, 
which was launched in 1868, together 
with personal credit to Chauncey 
Ransom, one of the first successful 
insurance journalists and editor of 
the Insurance Reporter of Philadel- 
phia and also to James H. and 
Charles S. Goodsell, editors of The 
Spectator. The Goodsells are recog- 
nized as the most active and success- 
ful developers of the life insurance 


sales leaflets, a mode of selling which 
accomplished quite effectively they 
what the national magazines and high 
class direct mail accomplish for the 
agent of today. Not forgetting that 
the leaflet, in various forms, is stil] 






















Comprehensive Sales Training Program 


start the new man toward success. 


founded on the actual experience of success 
not on armchair theory or roundtable discussion. 


the agent and prospect may travel clear through the interview. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


STRONG~- Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 





doing its bit for the extension of life : 
insurance protection in this advanced Lb 
age. The old volumes containing the ae 
writings of these and other “back ase 
number” editors and writers offer _— 
ample evidence that the world was oe 
one of character, ability and action < 
in those days, even as now, and the nasi 
history of the developers of life in- ne 
surance in the field and in the home WP: 
offices during the period between the upw: 
Civil War and the Spanish-American the 
War cause these characters to loom farm 
bigger as we know them better. for i 
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than 
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fully the procedure recommended in the Guide. Titled “Common reaso! 
Sense in Considering Life Insurance,” this manual of visual material plant: 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 







Drought—are spreading into various fields of 
ness, showing all too well how scarcity of staple 
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industry is being flooded with orders. 
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HE Government crop estimates, lately given out 
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tional Association of Real Estate Boards. 
covers 252 cities; it finds that both business and 
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TEEL ingot production in the United States last 







per cent of capacity, The Iron Age estimates, the 
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ing August 8 and 15, 1936, according to the 






Exchange as follows: 





August 8 

Monday Saturday 
154.53 155.71 
POE -snvecese 43.01 44.81 
100 stocks ...... 121.07 122.44 
30 bonds ....... 101.37 101.91 






155.90 

44.49 
122.48 
101.81 


70 industrials 
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HE effects of the drought—or, it may be, of The 


busi- 
com- 


modities or failure in key industries starts the current 
moving through other economic wires. The extension of 
the dry area further over the country led the Works 
last week to put its relief 
activities on a “disaster basis,” thereby reducing the red 
tape involved in giving WPA jobs to farmers; so far at 
least 50,000 farmers whose crops are lost have received 
WPA employment. While general business continues its 
upward progress, retail sales in the mercantile centers of 
the dry area are reported materially affected by the 
farmers’ difficulties. That effect has percolated further; 
for instance, the lower output of vegetables makes fewer 
tin cans necessary and has thus reduced demand in the 
tin-plate branch of the steel industry. The drought is 
having its psychological angles too; fear of higher food 
prices has led to the spread of food hoarding by con- 
sumers all over the country, and as a result the food 


as of 


August 1, showed a wheat production about equal 
both to domestic requirements and to current expecta- 
tions, while the corn crop estimate was approximately 
35 per cent below that of a month before. Because of a 
generally over-bought condition, wheat prices on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week declined % to 2% 
cents, but other grains advanced. The 1936 cotton crop 
was placed at 12,481,000 bales, a surprisingly large out- 
put from the 30,500,000 acres planted last spring; heavy 
selling became general, and cotton futures lost 21 to 28 


EAL estate conditions and prospects in this country 
are better than they have been for several years, 
according to the latest semi-annual report of the Na- 
Its survey 


resi- 


dential properties have a stronger earning power and in 
92 per cent of the cities the realty market is more active 


week 


declined one point from the high of the year to 71 


chief 


reason for the change being the shutting down of two 
plants in the Pittsburgh district for a week’s vacation. 
No important letdown is expected even in September. 


OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks end- 


New 


York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 


August 15 
Monday Saturday 
155.09 


43.58 


121.64 
101.70 






AGENCY NEWS 


The Syracuse agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life made 
152 per cent of their July paid premium quota, beating 
July, 1935, by 164 per cent in paid premiums and 118 per 
cent in paid amount and set a new all-time high for the 
Syracuse agency. Manager Percy H. Hearle reports the 
production records for the first seven months of 1936 com- 
pared with the same period of 1935 as follows: Increase in 
number of applications, 30 per cent; increase in amount of 
written business, 38 per cent; increase in amount of busi- 
ness issued, 34 per cent; increase in amount of business 
paid, 31 per cent; increase in amount of regular paid 
premiums, 23 per cent; increase in amount of paid pre- 
miums, 21 per cent. 

The Union Central Life has announced the appointment 
of Charles T. Cravens, Louisville, to the managership of 
the company’s Louisville agency. Mr. Cravens succeeds 
Alford Gustafson, who has taken a position in a Houston, 
Tex., home office. 

General agency offices for North Carolina of the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester, Mass., have been opened in the 
Security Bank Building at Greensboro, with Henry P. 
Foust of that city as general agent. 

Carl T. Prause, prominent life insurance man of Charles- 
ton, S. C., has been named general agent in that territory 
for the Shenandoah Life Insurance Company, Roanoka, Va. 

Dr. J. T. M. Anderson has been appointed branch man- 
ager of the Crown Life Insurance Company for northern 
Saskatchewan, with headquarters at Saskatoon. 

The Canada Life has appointed F. W. Williams as dis- 
trict manager of Westmorland, Kent and Albert counties, 
New Brunswick, succeeding P. M. Monahan, who has been 
appointed to a position in Toronto. 

The Prudential Insurance Company has appointed Ed- 
ward L. Cassidy to be superintendent of its Lowell, Mass., 
office. He has been connected with the company for about 
ten years. William E. Lindquist has been promoted to 
superintendent and placed in charge of the newly created 
Blue Island, IIl., territory. 

Approximately 100 agents of the Ohio State Life Insur- 
ance Company, together with officers, who are attending 
the company’s convention on a steamer cruising down the 
St. Lawrence River, were guests of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada at luncheon at Montreal. 

The convention of the Home Security Life Insurance 
Company of Durham, N. C., was held at Ocean View, Va. 

The New England Mutual announces the merging on 
September 1 of its agencies at Pittsfield and Springfield, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mass. This new ar- 
rangement will be under the direction of Winthrop B. 
Robbins, at present general agent at Pittsfield. The com- 
pany continues its present office at 74 North Street in 
Pittsfield, with Oscar F. Haffner, supervisor, in charge. 
Clarence C. Horne, for sixteen years general agent in 
Springfield, has resigned to devote himself exclusively to 
personal business. He will continue as associate general 
agent at the Springfield address. 

Plans are complete for the Life Department agency con- 
vention of the Provident Life and Accident Insurance 
Company to be held at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic 
City, August 25-27, it is announced by President R. J. 
Maclellan. A highlight of the agency gathering, which 
will bring together life representatives from eleven states, 
will be a review of the 1936 production record showing 
through the end of July a gain of over eleven million in 
life insurance in force. 

T. B. Jones, general agent for the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia at Newport News, Va., since 1909, died 
last week. 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


The National Enameling and Stamping Company of 
Milwaukee, Wis., has announced the adoption of a double 
coverage group insurance program providing over two 
thousand employees with a total of more than $2,000,000 
life insurance, supplemented by sick and accident benefits. 
The plan is being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company on a cooperative basis. Besides the 
Milwaukee employees, the insurance covers company 
workers in Granite City, Ill., New York City and Long 
Island City, N. Y., and Baltimore, Md. 

The Crosley Radio Corporation has completed a contract 
with the Aetna Life Insurance Company at Hartford, 
Conn., which provides for group life, health and accident 
insurance for all employees of the company. By this plan 
approximately 4000 persons are eligible for group insur- 
ance, including all factory and office workers, salesmen, 
employees and artists of WLW and WSAI, 














COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


The Mutual Benefit Health and Accident Association 
and its companion company, the United Benefit Life Ip. 
surance Company, Indianapolis, will move from 732 Cire 
Tower to the second floor of the Test Building at Mon. 
ment Circle and Market Street. The company will occupy 
the space about October 1. Approximately 2400 squar 
feet of space will be utilized. Steady business increase 
and an agumented agency force caused the move. 

The Lamar Life Agency convention this year, recently 












completed after a 2000-mile tour, was purely a pleasur 





trip. It included visits to the Texas Centennial, San Ap. 
tonio, Tex., Monterrey, Mexico, and New Orleans, La, 





W. D. Owens, vice-president and secretary, was in charg 9 
of the trip. E. Reddrick, San Antonio district manager, § 






arranged the details of the trip from San Antonio t 
Monterrey and acted as host. 












@ LiperAL Povicy Forms? 


ings. 
@ Low PartIcIPATING RATES? 
are as low. Check your compendiums. 


@ A TRUE DIVIDEND SCHEDULE? 


create. 
four years ago. 


@ Low Net CostP 


net cost of Guarantee Mutual policies. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN: 


Guarantee Mutual policies are unrestricted, 
except to conform to Insurance laws and rul- 


Less than a half dozen American companies 


As nearly true and equitable as is possible to 
Has not been reduced since adoption 


Few American companies can equal the low 











The Lincoln National 
Life provides its 
Field Men with: 


OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING 


At varied periods throughout the 
















If we have ALL of the above features to offer, PLUS 
a place to use YOU—if you are above average and 
there is a reason for you to be interested in a liberal 
General Agents contract—tell us your complete story. 


Direct your letter to 


4. B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Organized 1901 








Licensed in Twenty-five States and the District of Columbia 
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year, 24-sheet outdoor advertising 
posters, bearing the Company name 
and the general agency name, are 
shown in key cities. 

These posters have a potential audi- 
ence of 16,300,000 people every day 
they are on the outdoor advertising 
boards. 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


18th in Insurance in Force of 
All Life Companies in the U. S. 
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Illustrations That Sell 


The Fidelity agent, calling back on his prospect, 
finds it easy to reawaken interest without back 
tracking over his previous sales talk. He carries 
an attractive four page illustration which, with 
effective pictures and text, summarizes the plan 
he has offered. 


The illustration focuses the prospect’s attention, 
clarifies the plan presented and emphasizes the 
significant figures in a resultful way. It goes far 
to close the case. Fidelity has such illustrations 
for all the principal plans of insurance including, 
“Income for Life,” Modified Life, Ordinary Life, 
Family Income and Family Maintenance. 


DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
The LENGTHENED SHADOW OF FIVE MEN 


PHILADELPHIA 
From its humble beginning thirty-five years ago to its present dimension, this 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
institution is but the lengthened shadow of the five men who founded it and 
continue to manage its destinies in 1936. 


Their ideals today are no different than those with which they set out at the 
turn of the century to build an institution dedicated to the service of the 
American home. 


There is perhaps pride enough to be found in its 2,349,000 policyholders; in 
its great field organization reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, number- 
ing 3,000 men; in its great record of over $110,365,876.66 in disbursements to 
beneficiaries, yet there is more pride in the fact that strict adherence to the 
same ideals throughout the past thirty-five years have made these things 
possible 


So it is this year we celebrate their thirty-five years of continuous association 
and management to be climaxed with a great Home Office celebration when 
hundreds of Shield Men will come into Nashville as guests of the Company 
And significant it is, we believe, that this year we are enjoying the greatest 
volume of business in our history, with the amount of Life Insurance in force 
now surging through the one-half billion dollar mark. 








The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT Iwsurance Co.,Inc. 


HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


e 
Sout C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, W.R. WILLS, President THE SHIELD 
COMPANY 
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‘IT BROUGHT PROSPECTS 
EVERY MONTH’ 


—wrote E. P. Sanford, of El Campo, at the close 
of 1935. “Everyone likes to ride with a winner, 
and Southland Life’s advertising plan for agents 
helped me to be a winner.” 


For further information about this plan, write 
Clarence E. Linz, First Vice-President, or Col. Wm. 
E. Talbot, Vice-President and Agency Manager. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE . . . . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 











ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


ITH New York panting and steaming in the 
sweaty grip of still another heat wave, the life 
insurance business, viewed from both the underwriting 
and the publicity angles, seems to have collapsed gently 
into a flaccid heap. The average agent keeps one eye 
cocked on the boiling thermometer and the other wearily 
askance on the minute possibility that, in spite of the 
sultry weather, a fairish prospect might materialize 
out of the miasma of Manhattan. While life agents 
trim their vacations to suit their purses and their busi- 
ness necessities, this observer found that the majority 
of them threw discretion to whatever winds there were 
during the past week and joined their clients in the 
general exodus from the city. 
e636 
AN important bit of news that filtered through the heat waves 
is the resignation of one of New York's outstanding life 
insurance personalities from a position he has occupied only since 
May, 1935. Ben S. Graham, Jr., who became vice-president of 
production of the United States Life when the Brooklyn National 
Life was merged with the larger company, has withdrawn from 
both the position and the company, with no future plans 
announced. 
e 63 
GRADUATE of Cornell, Ben’s life soon become 
a crowded one, crammed with business and social 
responsibilities, his activities including the following: 
director of the Brocklyn Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and the Brooklyn Central Y. M. C. A., as well as par- 
ticipation in the administration of other organizations; 
New York state vice-president of the American Life 
Convention and a member of the New York Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Supplementing his Corneli 
diploma with a certificate from New York University 
for having completed its life insurance course, Ben 
became a successful producer. His record in this end 
of the business, plus his organizing and administrative 
ability, led to his association with Judge Bayes of 
Brooklyn in organizing the Brooklyn National Life 
and his selection as vice-president of. that company. 
e.hU0©° 
NOTHER item of interest to New York agents is the pro- 
motion of Robert Christie as supervisor for the New York 
Life. Since 1925 agency director of the Seaboard branch of the 
company, he will have, in addition to being in personal charge of 
the Seaboard, supervision over the Chelsea, Exchange, Hudson 
and Nassau branch offices, all in New York City. Mr. Christie 
came with the company in April, 1904, as a branch office clerk, 
and was transferred to the Bronx branch as agency organizer in 
charge, January |, 1913. After an unusually fine record in that 
capacity, he was appointed agency director of the branch exactly 


a year later. The Seaboard branch, under his leadership, has 
paid for over $88,700,000 in the years 1925 to 1935 inclusive. 


e636 

ANHATTAN pickups—The Sam P. Davis agency, 
Phoenix Mutual, announces with justifiable pride 

that its total paid premiums for July were 44 per cent 
ahead of those for July, 1935. Every month for seven 
consecutive months in 1936 the agency has shown a 
gain over the corresponding month of last year... . 
Harry Krueger, field supervisor, Recht & Kutcher 
agency, Northwestern Mutual, is on the road back from 
a serious illness that kept him out of things for several 
weeks, while Thomas W. McCormack, fifty years with 
the Metropolitan, who retired as paymaster in 1930, 
died last week over in Brooklyn. During the 
month of July the Joseph D. Bookstaver agency made 
an increase of 21 per cent in volume of paid-for busi- 
ness compared with July, 1935. 
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Counsel Will Discuss 
Unemployment Laws 


Timely and important life insur- 
ance legal problems will be discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Legal 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion to be held at the Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas, Oct. 12-13. This gath- 
ering of counselors will lead off the 
annual meeting of the ALC, which 
will continue the remainder of the 
week, the various other sections meet- 
ing Oct. 13-16. The tentative pro- 
gram for the Legal Section meeting 
was announced by Col. C. B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel of the 
ALC. 

Sam B. Sebree, general counsel of 
the Midland Life of Kansas City, Mo., 
chairman of the section, will preside. 
Francis J. Wright, vice president and 
counsel of the Midland Mutual Life, 
Columbus, Ohio, is secretary. An in- 
teresting feature of the meeting this 
year will be an ambitious symposium 
of views on “The Ramification of Un- 
employment Compensation Laws as 
Applied to Life Insurance Com- 
panies,” covering the Federal Act and 
as well the allied acts of the many 
states that have passed such legis- 
lation. It will take up in turn the 
Federal Social Security Act, then the 
acts of Alabama, California, District 
of Columbia, Indiana, Louisiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Washington and Wiscon- 
sin, a company legal representative 
from each of these states giving the 
status and conclusion. ' 

The address of welcome at the 
opening session of the Section Mon- 
day, Oct. 12, will be by D. A. Frank 
of Dallas, Tex., president of the Dal- 
las Bar Association, with response by 
Robert A. Adams, general counsel of 
the American Central Life of Indian- 
apolis. Gerard S. Nollen, president of 
the ALC, will extend greetings from 
the Convention. Col. Robbins will 
present his annual “Review of Cur- 
rent Life Insurance Decisions.” The 
“Right of Insurer to Offset Mortgage 
Debt Against Disability Income Bene- 
fits as Affected by Exemption 
Statutes and the Subsequent Bank- 
ruptcy of the Insured” will be dis- 
cussed by A. B. Scott, counsel of the 
Atlantic Life of Richmond, Va. 

In the afternoon, Joseph D. Frank, 
associate general counsel of the Lin- 
coln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
will speak on “Compromise Settle- 
ments with Guardians and Executors 
or Administrators.” The second major 
subject of the afternoon session, 
“The Testamentary Questions Un- 
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carried $500 when selling. 
confidence. 


It’s mental attitude. 


every sales activity. 


of Worcester, 





The $500 System 


A nationally known producer who is also a General Agent has always 
Carrying it with him, he says, gives him 
He is able to consider the outcome of his sales interviews 
with an easy mind, undeterred at the thought of a turn-down. 
the $500 credit for his ability to discuss life insurance without feeling 
the unnatural tension which destroys sales. 


State Mutual’s Sales Plan has given this $500 mental attitude to its sales 
force, as a part of its ordinary equipment. 
agents, who are committed to the Plan, know the exact value of their 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1844 


Over 92 Years a Synonym for Security 





He gives 








Win or lose, State Mutual 














Massachusetts 





















der Some Life Insurance Settlement 
Options,” will be developed by Orville 
F. Grahame, assistant secretary of 
the Guardian Life of New York. 
There will be three important 
papers delivered in the Tuesday 
morning session. Thomas H. Watters, 
Jr., Des Moines insurance attorney 
of national prominence and counsel of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives, New York, 






will treat of “Life Insurance Federal 
Income Tax Problems.” R. Leighton 
Foster, former Insurance Superin- 
tendent of the Province of Ontario, 
and now general counsel of the Ca- 
nadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont., is to discuss 
“The Canadian Law Respecting Bene- 
ficiaries.” Ralph H. Kastner, asso 
ciate counsel of the A.L.C. will pre- 
sent his “Annual Review of Legisla- 
tive and Departmental Action.” 
















Double Protection 
Endowment Age 65 


Preferred Risk 
Juvenile Policies 
Endowment Annuity 


We 





AND NOW- 


A new Rate Book! 
containing 


Reduced premium rates, 


Increased values, 
and 


Special policies to fit every need— 
— including — 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N.Y. 












Modified Life— 
5 and 2 year plans 
Family Income 
30 Year Term 
20 Payment 
Endowment Age 65 
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WAY DOWN EAST selling are being disposed of at prices which insure 
no loss to them and very often mean a profit. The sums 
asked according to this realtor, cover such major items 
= By TOM EAGAN as the amount of the mortgage, rehabilitation and car- 
— UST about the time that the Oldsters had gotten ae Care. e 
oe used to the fact that the Parson’s Theater had been 
ng torn down, came the disquieting news that the Hotel HIS year has made a tremendous difference in real 
Oxford was to follow. Both were Hartford buildings estate prices. Transactions which the investing pub- 
well known to several generations and they stood lic chose to call “steals” a few years ago, are now noth- 
“ opposite each other in the rear of Connecticut’s old ing but memories. From Paul B. Goddard of Goddard, 
i State House. Rice and Co. who handle sales for the Prudential locally 
* comes the word, “The public has come to realize that 
HE first was razed at the direction of the Hartford it must pay the asking price and they are doing so.” 
Steam Boiler Insurance Co. and the second was at * 
the instigation of the Connecticut General Life whose 
| foreclosure ownership was deemed unprofitable. Like ND so although some of the old ones are coming 
| all good things there are no immediate successors to down new ones under different names and in 
the two venerable buildings. The Oxford, known to different locations are going up and we have sort of a 
our grandfathers as Long’s Hotel, was the cracker- hazy idea that real estate mortgages will continue to be 
— barrel meeting place of the sporting gentry in the among the best investments that life insurance com- 
———— . . . . 
closing days of the Victorian era. The tenants other panies can make in the hoped-for happy days ahead. 
‘ederal than the hotel which include five shop keepers have x 
‘ighton been a to “scram” and they will probably be 
1perin- out when you read this. The Columbian National Life Insurance Company of 
ntario, ° Boston, Mass., has announced the appointment of Jacob 
he Ca H°. EVER, lest you get the idea that your favorite L. Kagan as general agent to be associated with Joseph 
Asso- insurance company has gone into a losing real Schlossberg at Providence, R. I. Charles Brown, Mr. 
discuss estate business via the foreclosure route, lend an ear Schlossberg’s former partner, is giving up his agency 
- Bene- to T. W. Slack, a real estate man in Hartford who responsibilities on account of poor health and will confine 
ASS0- handles properties for the Connecticut General. “They his activity to personal production. Also, Maynard Swift, 
ll pre- are refusing to take losses at this time,” he says, “and formerly supervisor of the Thayer Quinby agency at Bos- 
egisla- prefer to hold the property knowing they will get the ton, Mass., has been appointed state supervisor for the 
. sum asked.” The properties which the company is company in Maine. 
Companies reporting: American Cen- necticut Mutual, Franklin Life, Gen- Lincoln National, Mutual Benefit, Na- 
tral, Bankers Life, Iowa, Business eral American, Guardian Life of Amer- tional L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 
Men’s Assurance, California- Western ica, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
States Life, Connecticut General, Con- 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
July 11 ment July 18 ment July 25 ment Aug. 1 ment 
Toans ° 
nee $341,740 4.50 $399,261 5.96 $312,721 4.69 $323,572 2.58 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 1,670,093 22.00 1,754,641 26.17 835,906 12.53 5,134,890 40.89 
SEER WRAP A PRE $2,011,833 26.50 "$2,153,902 «82.18 $1,148,627 17.22 $5,458,462 43.47 
Railroad Securities 
ES Gu esacandwanemstdatneseiunceesks $423,290 5.57 $876,615 13.08 $818,169 12.27 $473,015 3.77 
DE, Acasencubapnniveciidtenccaniahen 2,018 03 5,600 .08 10,000 15 26,900 21 
Oe he $425,308 5.60 | $882,215 13.16 $828,169 12.42 $499,915 3.98 
Public Utility Securities 
RE. ‘sacnhinoinaesGignnenn neckameneniabul $1,363,063 17.94 $1,878,891 28.03 $1,524,085 22.85 $4,973,313 39.60 
DED cncbennnagakiaeckeoksnsansaniches 32,500 43 20,000 .30 31,500 AT 24,954 20 
OD a cccsineiemnbicnsatnoun $1,395,563 18.37 "$1,898,891 28.33 $1,555,585 23.32 $4,998,267 39.20 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............... $2,171,938 28.61 $832,569 12.42 $2,029,297 30.42 $1,075,547 8.56 
I EE ec eden peas #§ ii smniene ove 50,000 76 2 2——s wwe es “2 £#enens ove 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... _...... — i # §£°« -—o—e £ #4868 i é,@ssees ae 8=—=—S——té‘(‘éR RS ees 
State, County, Municipal.............++ 1,497,042 19.72 721,706 10.77 922,192 13.82 457,045 3.64 
OI aah ia nineleciam nee $3,668,980 48.33 $1,604,275 23.94 $2,951,489 44.24 "$1,582,592 12.20 
Miscellaneous Securities 
SE sccchacshcueetnannnwawaiievtaleis $90,000 1.19 $164,000 2.44 $186,721 2.80 $58,756 AT 
DE cninidiahishicaeneonntuckenian 1,000 _— § sees “we, 0CCttsCSsC om 10,000 .08 
OOD cid ctcrcesemnsaenesnies $91,000 1.20 $164,000 2.44 $186,721 "2.80 $68,756 55 
Recapitulation 
RT ti cdinskplacuccmuniendamertiendiiaks $5,545,333 73.04 $4,523,781 67.49 $5,480,464 $2.16 $7,037,676 56.04 
DL. cxetscticactukapeascaadaneaheke 35,518 46 25,600 3! 41,500 62 61,854 49 
PN vccocctcousisciuisenensdbenacpes 2,011,833 26.50 2,153,902 32.13 1,148,627 17.22 5,458,462 43.47 
caieecineenesaeseh neni $7,592,684 100.00 $6,703,283 100.00 $6,670,591 100.00 $12,557,992 100.00 
— 
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With the Editors 


Terminations 


nace: heartening to life insur- 
ance is the evidence of a 
much improved condition with re- 
gard to insurance waste. This is 
noted from a study of the table 
showing the per cent of mean 
policies in force of terminations 
by surrender and lapse for twenty- 
eight of the leading and older life 
insurance companies of the coun- 
try, which is presented on another 
page of this issue. 

In the year 1935 the combined 
lapse and surrender ratio was 6.40 
per cent, which is 1.25 per cent 
less than that attained by these 
same companies in 1934. It is 3.20 
per cent lower than the result of 
1932, the highest rate of the 20- 
year period and but 92 per cent 
above the record of 1916, the first 
year of the 20-year period shown. 
It is also 2.45 per cent higher than 
the rate of 1918—3.95 per cent— 
which is the lowest of the period. 

The thorough-going practical 
efforts put forth by the manage- 
ment and the agency staff of life 
insurance, educating the public to 
the value of their insurance hold- 
ings and directed against this 
great loss not only to the com- 
panies themselves because of the 
economic waste but also because 
of the actual mortality loss to per- 
severing policyholders of the com- 
pany, is beginning to show its 
force by the lowering of this ter- 
mination rate. 

The table presented on page 9 
shows the results of the com- 
panies for each of the twenty 
years from 1916 to 1936, inclusive, 
as well as for the four five-year 
periods, and also the general aver- 
age for the 20-year period from 
1916 to 1935 inclusive. This ratio 
for the twenty-eight companies is 
6.20 per cent, which is a slight 
increase over the 6.18 per cent 
shown for the same companies for 
the 20-year period ending in 1934. 

In addition to the factors noted 
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in a footnote to the table which 
have a bearing on this combined 
lapse and surrender ratio, it must 
be borne in mind that the higher 
lapse rate of intermediate policies 
and the larger number of policies 
involved by the companies writ- 
ing this class of business has the 
effect of increasing the lapse ratio 
for the entire group of companies. 
The normal lapse rate of life and 


- endowment policies varying, com- 


panies specializing in either class 
have their rate affected thereby. 
Rapidly growing companies are 
likely to show a high lapse rate. 
The granting of extended insur- 
ance on surrendered policies 
classifies results of certain com- 
panies of this business as termina- 
tion by expiry. Some companies 
consider policies terminated by 
surrender or lapse immediately 
upon the expiration of the grace 
period and if these policies are re- 
newed thereafter they are classi- 
fied as revived. 





Not So Bad as It Appears 


trees dashing into the next 
air-cooled, mid-afternoon 
movie, there to cogitate, lament 
and bewail the inevitable summer 
slump in life insurance sales (16.8 
lower than July, 1935) it might 
be well to remember that July 
1935 saw the largest sale of 
Group insurance for any single 
month since the coverage origi- 
nated; that the July sales of 
Group insurance last year totaled 
more than a quarter of a million 
dollars and that the increase in 
Group sales for that month over 
the corresponding month in 1934 
amounted to just 471.8 per cent 
and that such unprecedented large 
cases as the one which made this 
big month possible are not fairly 
indicative of the strenuous efforts 
and real results being registered 
in this and the earlier months of 
the current year. 


The fact is, life insurance js 
doing all right for itself thus far 
in 1936. True, the record for the 
first seven months of the year 
shows a decrease of 4.3 per cent 
for all classes of new business in 
Ordinary, Group and Industrial, 
but as has been pointed out ; 
these columns before, the busine 
faced quite a handicap in ove 
coming the unusually large pro 
duction of January, 1935, whe 
the increase over the previo 
January amounted to 38.5 pe 
cent, and of February, 1935, whe 
the increase for that month wag 
16.7. So, after an excusably bh 
appearance against the record ¢ 
the first two months of last year; 
the figures show a steady and 
healthy series of small gains for 
the next four months of 1936, only 
to run into competition with that 
banner July of 1935 and so regis- 
ter a sizable minus sign. Ordinary 
insurance, however, was 4.6 ahead 
of the record for the same month 
last year, and Industrial went 
even better by boosting the July 
percentage mark 8.5 over July, 
1935. But that minus 70.4 for 
Group simply could not be over- 
come and the record for the first 
seven months stands 4.3 per cent 
under the aggregate for the previ- 
ous year. 

It is interesting and significant 
that Industrial sales for the year 
have shown comparative monthly 
gains every month with the ex. 
ception of January, when a frac- 
tional decrease was reported. |) 
More than a billion and a half 
dollars in new Industrial business | 
has been registered thus far in 
1936 for an aggregate gain of 58 
per cent over the previous year's 
record for the same period. Alto 
gether, it is certain that the wage 
earners are continuing to mait- 
tain a modicum of financial inde- 
pendence and that the purchasers 
more substantial policies are not 
being neglected. 
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